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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all manic. 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
Management of the subject, not only the Presipent or 
tax Uxirep States, but the CommaNDER OF THE ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. .... From the instant 
that the slaveholling States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wits, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . . . It is a war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. Apaus. 








WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Editor. 
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Selections. 


GERRIT SMITH TO GEORGE THOMPSON. | 


AMERICA, 


ENGLAND NEEDS TO SOOTHE 


’ - . | 
Pererboro’, January 25th, 1862. | 


Hon. George Thompson, Ex- Vember British Parliament : 
My Dear Sim,—I have read your recent Speech- 


es on “ American Slavery and the present Crisis.” 
Not to speak of their other merits, they show great 
knowledge of American affairs, and treat of them 
very temperately and judiciously. 
It was well that you employed your rich and com- 
mnanding eloquence to prevent England from mak- 
ing war upon Ain rica. I hope you will now em- | 
it to prevent America from making war upon 
England. You need not come here for this purpose. 
Stay where vou are, and labor with others to bring 
your Government and people to such a sense and ex- 
pression of their deep wrong against mine, as shall 


serve to take from the American heart the hatred 
vland which rankles in it. I refer in this 
wrong to nothing else than what has grown out of 


the Trent matter; for nothing else has made up any 
part of it. It is trae that here and there was a sore 
displeasure with England for her sympathy with | 
our rebels; but this sympathy might net have been | 
so general as to make England responsible for it. 
Or it might have been more seeming than real. Or, 
if it was indeed real, nevertheless, it was not an of- 
fense of the grade or character to get angry with. 


I have impliedly predicted that America will de- 


clare war against England, unless England shail pre- | 


vent it. 1 searcely need say that this prediction 


comes not of my wishes. I love England more than 


I love any other nation, save my own. I cannot 
help the preference. A common lineage, language 
and literature are sufficient to account for it. Her 
heroes, scholars. philosophers, poets and philanthro- 
pists I feel to be my own. And whilst many say 


that her oppression of Ireland, and her forcing of 
opium on the Chinese, are just worthy of her, I view 
them to be unworthy of her, The emancipation of 
her slaves—that was an act worthy of her greatness 
I said that I love her. 
countrymen loved her. 


and glory. 
The tears they shed for her 


when she was struggling with her horrid East India 
Rebellion were sincere. ‘The welcome they gave | 
her young Prince, for his own sake, for his good 
Mother's sake, and for dear old England’s sake also, | 


was unaffected and cordial. Moreover, I 
posed to war: \ y 
sion of nation with nation. Every such collision 1} 
hold to be unnecessary and wrong, both on one side | 
and the other. In no case may a nation declare war: | 
and she may safely conclude that the moral power | 
of ber calm but unyielding refusal to arm Frerselt' 
against a declaration of war will protect her from it. | 
Again, should it turn out that there are nations so 


low in civilization, and so insensible to restraining and | 
reclaiming influences, as to ignore or break through | 
this power and fall upon her, nevertheless, there would | 


be far more and far mightier nations to come to her 
These would not only honor her for her | 
peace principles, but they would be prompt to resist | 
every mean and guilty attempt to take advantage of | 
them. Our poor war-cursed world waits for a nation | 
to take this attitude. The nation so trustful in truth | 
as to take it, will find it not less safe than sublime, | 
and will be followed in quick succession by her sister 
nations 


rescue 


Phat I should be opposed to war, and yet be in| 
sympathy with our large Northern armies, may pos- 


sibly be an inconsistency. Believing, however, as I | 
have ever done, in the duty of Government to con- | 





subjects, lam conscious of no inconsistency | 
feen my opposition to war, and my sympathy | 
with armies however large, if their sole object 1s the | 











quelling of domestic insurrections. If Russia would | 
o willing to save unarmed France from armed Eng- 
fand, it by no means follows that she would, on the 
sume or any principle, be willing to employ her for- | 
ces in subduing a French Rebellion. France must | 
take care of her own rebels. Every nation must, | 
like every family, govern itself. The nation or fam- | 
ly which cannot, had better be broken up. 


Chat whilst my loyal countrymen have, with searce | 


an exception, a stinging sense of this wrong done by | 


England to America, there is but a comparative | 
handful of them ungualifiedly opposed to war, fully | 
just “ my “tee, fear that America will make war | 
Upon Boagland, | 

Is it strange that they should have this stinging | 
sense’ To be men, they must have it. The Trent | 
had made herself, both in deed and spirit, part 
and par cel of the great American Conspiracy. “ The | 
Cnn ‘ud agent and all her officers, including the | 


mmander Williams, had knowledge of the assumed 
Characters and purposes "* of the traitors whom she 
ha I taken on board. She was doing what she | 
— - ye on their mission of death to their coun- 
ty. And all this was in the face of the Queen’s pro- | 

‘ lamation, and in the face, too. of the punishment | 
i & the English Government had inflicted for the | 
The _. Ta _— we were at war with Mexico. 
less to rap atc anions ~~ Trent, and, out of 
weet i gers, to English subjects and 
four witers fro : ; r pass on, after having taken 
ews, did not a ns _England, on getting the | 
against Auer; Li HL oo rrent, but declared war | 
Geeeenk ao, a. Her first and immediate measure 
‘al war. Troops and arms were hurried off 


} 
na 


k 

E 
t} 
n 





- , os. Instantly men were put in motion to 
tone of har pF at not to learn her spirit from the 
Son 1, a plomatic correspondence on the occa- 
cnet ot frou her military movements. “ Actions 
oak, louder than words.”” If a man takes off his | 


ee fists, I shall not be 
I shall still belie ay ee threatening they may be. 
England proposed that he will whip me if he ean. 
aice. A, 14 we umpirage—invited no explan- 
Government as _ Ayia. to learn whether our 
cinto. But. pproved the conduct of the San Ja- 
‘=. she stood demanding instant compliance with 


, peremptory terms. 


« at 


War 
This was o 


to bear. 


‘ay or haz 
them whe 
ke enly 

that our 


ard by forms and ceremonies, have caught 
terever she could, and hung them. How 
‘nsulting to us was her arrogant position, 
" national dignity is not entitled to such 
Lah vindication as hers, and that our national 
er falls immeasurably below her own in value 
Be. sacredness! She had neither forgotten nor re- 
ere tted that she had taken thousands of entirely in- 
did - ‘men from our ships. What contempt, then, 
__“** pour upon us, when she virtually told us that 


* Secretary Seward to Lord Lyons. 


I add that my | 


am op-| 
and by war I mean the bloody colli- | 


she is so infinitely our superior, that we must not 
take from her ships so much as four men !—no, and 
not even if they are very guilty men! No doubt 
this is in her eye a fitting attitude for a nation of 
centuries of fame toward upstart America. 

But I pass on to speak of our circumstances at the 
time England declared war against us. Would that 


she had been moved by them to pity us, instead of 


being tempted by them to oppress us! We “ere 
struggling under a Rebellion, the mightiest ever 
known, and the wickedest ever known. It was very 
wicked because entirely unprovoked. Nay, whilst 
we had never encroached upon the rights of the 
Rebels, we had but seldom resisted their multi- 
plied encroachments upon ours. Much more wick- 
ed, however, was the rebellion because it was a 
Pro-Slavery one. 
Pro-Slavery one. Not a single Free State was 
drawn into it. Eleven of the Slave States rushed 
into it, and the remaining four would have followed, 
had they not been restrained by the fear of Federal 
troops. The different sections in them all sympathize 
with the Rebellion just in proportion to their respec- 
tive interest in Slavery. Relieve Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and Maryland of the presence of Federal troops, 
and they would instantly join the Rebellion. There 
are nominal slaveholders who care little or nothing for 
Slavery; but in all the land, North or South, there is 
not one man of the slaveholding spirit, who does not 
prefer the Rebellion with slavery to the Union with- 
out slavery. But enough to prove the Pro-Slavery 


character of the Rebellion is the intensely Pro-Slav- | 


ery character of the Government which the Rebels 
organized—though it may be well to add that noth- 
ing less satanic than the spirit of slavery could have 
been sufficient to prompt men to so satanic a Re- 
bellion. How preposterous for the Rebels to say, 
as they do for the purpose of winning Europe to 
their side, that our high Tariff was unendurable ! 
It was not high when the Rebellion brokt out, and the 
Rebels had but to insist on its being lower, to make 
it lower. Our high Tariff is a war measure. It 
may be made much higher, and yet be no indication 
that a high Tariff would, as a mere commercial mea- 
sure, be approved by us. 

But it was not alone nor mainly from the magni- 
tude and wickedness of the Rebellion that we were 
entitled to the world’s pity. Much more were we 
entitled to it from the state of moral helplessness in 
which the Rebellion found us. That Slavery had 
now burst upon us in its vast power did indeed make 
our case very pitiable. But far more pitiable was it 
from the fact that Slavery had so long deluded and 


debauched us, as to leave us incapable of arousing | 


ourselves to resist this vast power. Great strength 
had we still to resist any other enemy. But in the 
yresence of Slavery, we were only poor paralyties. 
Par worse our condition than that of Laocoon. His 
soul was strong in his battle with the snake ; but our 
snake had charmed our soul into powerlessness be- 
fore the battle had begun. Very monstrous would 
it have been to come to the help of the snake en- 
twined around Laocoon; but still more monstrous is 
it to come to the help of the snake entwined around 
America. Wovakthele, England does come. to its 
help. Does she say that we are too debased to be 
nitied ? I admit the debasement, the even brutish 
insensibility to human rights; which the Circean cup 
of Slavery has reduced us to. Nevertheless, were 


we as unhappily transformed as the companions of 


Ulysses, pity should still reach down to us. Beside, 
since it is Slavery that has so degraded us, and since 
it is England that fastened it upon us, especially ill 


| does it become her to taunt us with our degradation, 


and take advantage of it. Does she bid us follow 
her example and abolish Slavery ? It was compara- 
tively easy to abolish a Slavery no more essentially 
connected with herself; but by a Slavery mixed up 
with all her relations and interests, and with all her- 
self, she would have been made as helpless as we are. 

I need not go into arguments to prove our impo- 
tence against Slavery. 
suffice. 

ist. Slavery is killing us. One word from our Gov- 
ernment would kill it. Nevertheless, this one word 
cannot be spoken. Our poor Slavery-ridden Govern- 
ment cannot muster moral courage enough to speak 
it. That, at such a time as this, it should be study- 
ing and worshipping the Constitution, shows its utter 
incompetence to save us. The Rebels flung away 
the Constitution at the very outset. They are too 
much in earnest to let papers trammel their efforts 
to destroy us. But we, alas! are so drugged and 
drunken by Slavery as to feel no right to meet these 
efforts save in ways strictly harmonious with every 
line of the Constitution, or (to express but the same 
meaning in other words) strictly harmonious with 


Facts prove that it was a purely | 


A few illustrations of it will | 


fits friend, the end, if not indeed the beginning, of 
| Autumn would have witnessed the end of the Rebel- 
| lion. 


| the seventy-five thousand soldiers whom our Presi- 
dent called for last Spring. Not one gun would that 
regiment have needed to fire, and no occasion would 
there have been for another black regiment. The 
bare fact of its existence would have effectually and 


almost instantly advertised all the blacks of our good | 


will, and to advertise them of that would have been 


sufficient to secure their deep and decisive sympatby. | 
And, 
instead of it, we have advertised them of our ill will | 
by sending back cruelly and wickedly, and also un- | 
| it was American to let him go? 
Such, my dear sir, was the miserable condition of | 


But, alas! the advertisement was forbidden ! 


constitutionally, great numbers of fugitive slaves. 


my poor Slavery-crazed and Slavery-cowed country 
| when yours declared war against her. 
was keenly insulting in your nation to deny to 


Americans in the case of American rebels, the liber- | 


ty which England claims in the case of English 
rebels. 


our helpless condition. For this insult and oppres- 
sion, Eugland will soon have to answer, unless there 


shall be good feeling on her part to beget good feel- | 
Very bad is our feeling toward her | 
Already are we | 
| threatening (very foolishly I own,) to terminate that | 


ing on ours. 
. 
‘now, and even toward Canada. 


new and mutually useful intercourse with Canada 
which should be enlarged and unending. Canada 
jand the States should be brothers as well as neigh- 
bors. 

Vain is the attempt to pacify us by saying that 
the Trent case has been settled on our own princi- 
ples. It was not pleasant to have it settled even on 
our own principles, if we were compelled to have it 
so settled. Moreover, the compulsion is greatly ag- 
gravated by the fact that you would not have re- 
sorted to it, nor we yielded to it, had not our help- 


| less condition emboldened you to the one, and re-| 
But it is not | 


duced us to the necessity of the other. 
true that the case has been settled on our own prin- 
‘ciples. I admit that it is American to settle ques- 
tions with slaveholders whilst the rod is over our 
| head; but I deny that it is American to settle them 
in such circumstances with Foreign Powers. All 
| vain is this attempt to hide, in an ailectation of high- 


souled regard for national consistency, and in a sub- 


lime show of magnanimous adherence to precedents, 
our blazing disgrace in the Trent case. 


which does not belong to America. 
in her infancy*to taking seamen fi 
on the ground of their being innocent men. 
‘now she opposes the taking from them of even the 
pre-eminently guilty—of even slave-traders! Our 
maritime principles are but our maritime policy ; 
| and this has varied with our interests. 

Mr. Sumner’s admired Speech on the Trent case 
is characterized with his usual learning and elo- 
quence, but not with his usual soundness. 1st. Most 
of the authorities he cites are far too old to express 
or be applicable to our present policy. 2d. They do 
not app to the Trent case—for the subject matter 
in that is the proper disposition, not of innocent but 
of guilty persons. They are plainly but to the point 
of taking innocent seamen from our ships. And 
most of his remaining authorities were doubtless in- 
tended to be but to the same point. He thinks that 
they were also to the point of taking ambassadors 
from neutral ships. The strong probability, how- 
| ever, is that immunity but for seamen was intended 
| by these authorities, although the literal import of 
their words provides immunity for ambassadors as 
| well as for seamen. Moreover, if these authorities 
| do really as well as literally cover ambassadors, they, 
| nevertheless, do not meet the present case. We 
| must not confound with the ordinary ambassador, 
| whose honorable and sacred office it is to maintain a 
good understanding and friendly intercourse between 
| nations, the execrable traitor who goes out from his 
| country for help to destroy it. The ambassador repre- 
| sents a nation— Mason and Slidell but a horde of re- 
| bels. For as yet that horde is acknowledged by itself 
| only to be a nation. It by no means follows, if there 
| can be an argument of some force for allowing the am- 
| bassador to pass on, that guilty emissaries, like Mason 

and Slidell, should also be allowed to pass on. But 
leven Vattel, who says that the person of the ambas- 
| sador is “ sacred and inviolable” does not claim for 
| him this exemption. He holds: “ Not only may we 
| justly refuse a passage to the ministers whom our 
/ enemy sends to other sovereigns, but we may arrest 
|them if they attempt to pass privately,” &c. Al- 

though he had in his mind but a passage by land, the 


And this it would have been assured of had 
| there been so much as one black regiment among | 


I said that it | 


Keen indeed was this insult ; and very cruel | 
| and mean was the oppregion of falling upon us in | 


The truth | 
is, that the having of maritime princip/es is an honor | 
Her opposition | 
rom her ships was | 


But | 


what Mason and Slidell are laboring to have done 
on a seale as broad as the whole earth. To be con- 
sistent, Mr. Sumner cannot escape from letting 
African slave-traders as well as Mason and Slidell 
pass on. 

The current of American authorities is no more 
with Mr. Seward’s point of taking the ship into 
port, than with Mr. Sumner’s point of taking per- 
sons from it. For the question with the Ea mass 


of those authorities was not whether the ship should | 


be taken, but whether seamen should be taken 
from it. Mr. Seward argues that it was American 
to let Mason and Slidell go. Had Old John Brown, 
after his demonstration in Virginia, been caught in 
a neutral ship, would Mr. Seward have argued that 
Oh no! He did 
argue that it was right to hang him; and he would 
have argued that it was right to hold him. Poor 
Old John Brown was the enemy of SLavery, and 
the friend of but his country. 


enemies of but their country. And this, on Ameri- 
can principles, makes a wide difference against the 
one, and for the others. 


I said that the Trent case has not been settled on | 


American principles. I add that it has not been 
settled on any principles. 


at all. Even what the case was, was not agreed 


upon by the parties; nor a step taken, nor a propo- | 


sition made, to agree upon it. We have no right to 
say that England’s acceptance of Secretary Sew- 
ard’s conclusion will bind her not to take her rebels 
from our ships. For the case he presents is not the 
case described in Earl Russell's Letter to Lord Lyons. 


The Earl speaks not of guilty emissaries and trai- | 


tors, but of “ certain individuals” and “four gen- 


tlemen”; and surely “individuals” and “ gentle- | 


men” include many whom it would, with one con- 
sent, be clearly wrong to force from a ship. In our 
haste to reach a propitiating conclusion, and save 
ourselves from British guns, we made little account 
of premises. 

That the European nations, as well those who 
have, as those who have not, many ships, should 


be, just now, so much concerned for the rights of 


neutrals, is not strange—for just now they are them- 
selves neutrals. 
speak in a different tone. But that our statesmen 
now, whilst America is a belligerent,should be vieing 
with each other in extravagant concessions to neu- 


trals, would be marvellous indeed, were it not, that, by | 


this means, they can hope to make America satisfied 
with herself, instead of ashamed of herself at the 
way she has got. out of the Trent trouble. 
our statesmen go so far as to propose, in respect to 


the sea, the entire abolition of contraband of war. | 


In their absorbing zeal for neutrals, they forget that 


a belligerent has rights, and that, in the event of 


such abolition, another belligerent might, through 
neutrals, carry on an effective and fatal war against 
him. They forget, too, that by whatever principle 


war might be carried on through neutrals on the sea, | 


it might be carried on through neutrals on the land 
also. 


other, they would have recruiting stations in other 


nations as well as in their own, and thus draw the | 


world into their war. Hence, too, the Lopezes, and 
Walkers, and other Filibusters would never lack for 
recruits to carry out their schemes. 

England is now favoring the doctrine that the 
neutral ship shall be exempt from search, provided 
she is going neither to nor from the port of a bel- 
ligerent. But this is an absurd doctrine. Surely 
the question whether a neutral ship may serve a 
belligerent cannot be affected by the question 
whether the ship leaves our coast one rod north or 
one rod south of our boundary; nor by the question 
whether it reaches our coast a little one side or the 
other of that boundary. The ship may serve him 
quite as effectually in the one case as in the other. 

Horace Greeley, whose writings are always well 
worth reading, would let the neutral ship go free, 
provided she has not gone out of her way to serve 
the belligerent. But reason forbids that she should 
knowingly serve him, either in or out of her way. 
Mr. Greeley holds the Trent to have been innocent, 
because she did not go out of her way to facilitate 
the guilty mission of Slidell and Mason. Was she 
innocent, provided they gave her $10,000? And 
is it at all improbable that they paid her a large in- 
demnity for her risk in taking them? She did not 
need to go out of her way to —_~ the Rebellion. 
In no other way so well as in what Mr. Greeley calls 
“ her usual and lawful voyage” could she help it. 

And why, I ask, should the sea police less 
searching and strict than the land police? Because 


The noble Mason | 
and Slidell were the friends of SLavery, and the | 


It has not been settled | 


Were they belligerents, they would | 


Some of 


Hence, when a couple of nations, France and | 
England for instance, should get to war with each | 


‘land, having reduced this principle to practice in | 
| thousands of instances and never given it up, would, | 
| on reflection, so dishonor it and dishonor herself as | 
| angrily to object to the trial of it by another nation. 
| Nay, our Government had no right to insult Eng- 
jland by such an assumption. But I shall be told 
that our Government would not consent to settle 
| the case, save on American principles. Again I say 
that America has no maritime principles. Her con- 
duct in regard to the slave-trade makes it exceed- 
ingly indecent in her to pretend that she has. 
Moreover, if the case has been settled on American 
principles, it is solely on her slave-trade principles, | 
which forbid foreigners to search for criminals. 
| How much better it would be if our statesmen, | 
| instead of trying to make America believe that she | 
had come out of this Trent matter with flying col- | 
ors, should frankly confess the contrary! The sim- 
ple trath is, that our nation had given herself up to | 
the sway of slavery; that the handful of Abolition- | 
ists foretold her consequent destruction; that she | 
| laughed at them, and kept on in her madness, until | 
| she was so far destroyed as to be obliged to accept | 
| the humiliation which England disingenuously, mean- | 
ly and cruelly forced upon her. By the way, many | 
of our pro-slavery men, instead of repenting, are | 
charging the ruin of their country upon the Aboli- 
| tionists. But as well might they hold Jesus re- 
sponsible for the destruction of Jerusalem because | 
|he prophesied it. And just here let me say that | 
nothing can be more untrue than to charge that | 
the Abolitionists are seeking to make the abolition | 
of slavery the object of the war. They admit that 
| its one object is the salvation of the country. From 
this to any other, they have never sought to turn the 
| people. It is, however, entirely true, that whilst 
others would consent to sacrifice the nation in order | 
to save slavery, the Abolitionists would consent to 
sacrifice slavery in order to save the nation. No 
other class is so patriotic as the Abolitionists. In 
/every other there are traitors, but none amongst 
jthem. Select the soldiers who have the most heart 
in the war, and you will find them all Abolitionists. 
Select those who have the least, or any other men 
who have the least, and you will find nearly all to| 
be slanderers of the Abolitionists. 

But I must draw my long letter to a close. Let 
| not England argue from our insanity and impotence 
with respect to the rebellion, that she has nothing 
to fear from a war with America. It is true that 
we cannot face slavery any more than a slave can 
the whip of his master. Slavery is our master, and 
we are bat trembling slaves in its presence. But it 
| is also true that we are a strong and brave people, 
and can face anything but slavery ; and it is further 
true that slavery will soon be out of our way, and 
that we shall then come to be filled with shame and 
sorrow over our low and long subjection to it. 
| Moreover, we shall then be prepared to call our 
| rulers to a very stern account for letting slavery | 
| prolong a rebellion which might have been ended in | 
a few months, and for letting it fill tenfold as many | 
graves and roll up tenfold as great a burden of'| 
taxes as was necessary. Alas! and will there not | 
also be the destruction of our nation for us to call | 
|them to account for? Reduced, however, thoug 
we shall be to twenty millions of people by the suc- | 
,cess of the rebellion, nevertheless, the element of | 
| weakness being eliminated from it, our nation will 
| be far more powerful than it was before. 
| J assume, as you see, that the rebellion is to be | 
| successful. Every portion of my country is very | 
| dear to me, and I have done what I could to save it 
| from division. But the only measure by which it 
| can be saved from it, its rulers obstinately refuse to 
| adopt. This only measure is the,identifying of the 
| five millions of negroes with our cause. Victories 
we shall soon achieve. But they will be no substi- 
|tute for this measure. They will only make its 
| speedy adoption the more necessary. For their ten- 
| dency will be to drive the South to identify by an 
| Act of Emancipation those five millions with her 
| own cause. When she shall be hard-driven by these | 
| victories, her fears will tell her, and Europe will tell | 
| her, to save herself by giving up slavery. Would | 

that we might anticipate her in this measure, and | 

| thus save the nation, and bless its whole population, | 
North and South, black and white! But from the | 
| day the President laid his hand on Fremont’s Pro- | 
|clamation, I have seen but little ag of this | 
| good. Nay, when of late I have seen 











| ow smitten | 
| with blindness are our rulers in both Church and | 
| State, and how few are the signs of repentance in | 
| either, I have strongly feared it is too late to save 
| our poor perishing nation—that no amount of hu- 
|man power, pervaded though it might be with the 
| greatest human goodness, and controlled withal by 


| 
} 


, and comes towards me with rolled-up sleeves | 
comforted by his | 


ut, with cannon loaded and matches light- | 


a She did, indeed, wait to! 
“Tirom us; but it was only that she might then de- | 
Whether to stop war. She had already made | 


Oppression indeed—and it was very hard | 
peter sg ncrertheless, not so hard as the insult she | 
wn ved with it. We knew, and we knew that she | 
PEK. that had such rebels gone out from her to! 
;. aPass her destruction, she would, without any de- | 





the Pro-Slavery interpretations of the Constitution. | principle applies equally to a passage by sea. But 
Why is it that we do not worship our State Constitu- | if, upon Vattel’s authority, the ambassador may be 
tions as well as the Federal Constitution? Every | taken from the neutral 7 how much more the 
few years we cast them aside. The reason is, that | Masons and Slidells! Sir V on Scott, the — 
Slavery does not call for the worship of them. ur | est British authority on maritime law, says: “ The 
President is bound hand and foot by that Pro- Slave- | belligerent may stop the ambassador of the enemy 
ry regard for the Constitution in which he was edu- | on his passage.” How much more, then, may he 
cated. So, too, are most of our Generals. General | “2 f the Masons and Slidells! 
Sherman’s Proclamation, on entering South Caro- | confess that there can be an argument of some 
lina, says: “ Carolinians, we have come as loyal men | force against molesting the ordinary ambassador. 
fully impressed with our Constitutional obligations to | eh er re at aad whey a nar 
the citizens of your State.” Surely we are under | neither wou » disposed to molest the ambassador 
no more Constitutional obligations a them than we | of the other to Austria. The present case respects 
are to Arabs. In every part of the North, you meet | not the ordinary ambassador in whose protection and 
with this insanity about our Constitutional obligations | freedom the welfare of the world may be said to be 
to the Rebels. “Congress abounds in it. What bet- | interested. It respects emissaries who are more 
ter, however, could you expect of a a that —: ee ” virebretenee tan) noe ue 
when the nation is on the very brink of ruin, and | superlatively wic ebellion than are the soldiers 
nothing should be thought of but conquering the foe | in its armies. Who does not see that a pair of such 
by whatever means, Constitutional or Unconstita- | emissaries with their dispatches may be more impor- 
tional, and by whatever men, white, red or black, is | tant to the Rebellion than a dozen ship-loads of sol- 
amusing itself with schemes of Colonization! The | diers ? The whole spirit and sense of the law or 
remaining weeks in which Congress can do what | principle which authorizes the taking of soldiers out 
may possibly save the nation are probably but few. | of the neutral ship, authorize with the utmost em- 
How sad that any of them should be thus wasted ! | i the taking out of such emissaries also. Per- 
2d. Although our nation should, on the breaking | haps only one of all Mr. Samner’s numerous authori- 
out of the Rebellion, have abolished ‘Slavery to pre- | ties Se 6 7" and spirit to ~ _ 
vent Slavery from abolishing it—doing so under that | ing of Mason and Slidell. I say in spirit ;—for who 
high necessity which supersedes all inquiry into | doubts that Gen. Cass, who would spare even the 
the Constitutionality of doing so—nevertheless, (if | slave-trader, would feel himself bound in consistency 
shrinking from this summary and sweeping measure,) | to spare every other criminal? I cannot but won- 
it might have put down the apes wer gerard te! bee + % sexo temerity ni os tp be 
sorting to any direct action, or indeed any intende should sooner have expected him to exclaim: 
atten. against Slavery. If, instead of cakinn Sla- “Non tali auxilio!” 1 admit if Gen. Cass, the pre- 
very its special, nay, its supreme care, it had used | eminent patron of the slave-trade, is to be taken as 
its obvious and unrestricted Constitutional liberty in representing American principles, that then the 
composing its armies and in nee Sp. war, _ ‘Lew — es eer niager on gered ig 
ebellion would have been suppre in less than | Surely, the General, by provin c ; 
p apconis from the a of Sumter. All Sumner, proves nothing for him. Mr. Sumner has 
must admit that the Constitution gives Congress the but weakened his argument by quoting him. 
power to make up its armies as it will—of foreigners | So far &s my reading and memory serve me, you 
or citizens, of black men or white; and that it is )ean find nothing in the whole field of American 
under no more Constitutional obligation to enquire | authorities in favor of waiving the Right of Search 
whether the men who offer themselves for enlistment | in the case of any criminals save slave-traders. 
aré slaves, than whether they are apprentices or | And is not Mr. Samner very inconsistent with bim- 
hirelings. In the exercise of this power, Congress | self? In -his speech, he maintains the Right of 
could both easily and speedily have saved the nation. Search with respect to slave-traders. Why, then, 
{t is true that incidental to this exercise might have /should he not maintain it with respect to those 
been the destruction of wat ; but — would Poca piezo fan 2 he bipd pi af eer 
have been no more responsible for t ruction ing a very : 1 ! 
than the Constitution would have been violated by | ing up the most abominable slave-trading empire 
the exercise. Had only the black ion of the | which the world has ever known? African slave- 
land been assured, last Spring, that North was | traders are doing, upon a comparatively petty scale, 








England has taken thousands of innocent persons | the highest human wisdom, could save it. From the 
from neutral ships, does it follow that the world is | first, [ have had not the least doubt that the bom- 


to relinquish the right to take guilty ones from 
them ? { much question whether the relinquish- 
ment can be afforded. ‘The right has been abused ; 
and though new and efficient secvrities against its 
abuse might not always prove sufhvient, neverthe- 
less, let not the right, no, nor its summary exercise, 
be abandoned. By suitable regulations, the amount 
of wrongs and losses attending this pay exer- 


cise could be made small, compared with that at- | 


tending the turning off of suspected vessels from 
their voyages into ports for trial—some of them hav- 
ing no contraband of war, and others, though hav- 
ing it, yet not knowing it. I hardly need add, that 
these suitable regulations would ignore all claims to 
men on the ground of their being born here or 
there. Claims against the right of a man to expa- 
triate himself, and choose his country, should not 
have been made after the dark ages. 

I said that the Trent case had not been settled at 
all. I, of course, meant that it had not been in any 
such way as deserves the name of settlement. But 
allowing our surrender to be a settlement—our ex 
parte or quasi settlement to be a real one—never- 
theless, we ought not to hide it from ourselves, nor 
make ourselves ridiculous. by trying to hide it from 
the world, that the settlement, so far from taking 
place on American principles, was simply our com- 
pelled submission to England’s principle of refusing 
to confess her own abounding sin; of construing her 
neighbor’s innocence into sin; and of straightway 
following up theshypocritical construction with vio- 
lence. She knew that the liberty we had taken 
with a few ineffably guilty men on board her ship, 
was no greater than that she had taken with thou- 
sands of innocent men on board ef ours. She knew 
that we had not insulted her. She knew that our 
Captain was, so far as England and Englishmen 
were concerned, prompted by no other spirit than 
that of high respect and remarkable kindness. She 
knew, too, that she was insulting and outraging us 
by declaring war against us. Such, such was the 
principle to which we succumbed, and on which we 
were forced to make our peave with England. Oh, 
call it not an American principle! It was purely 
an English one. : 

What a pity, since the Trent case had to be set- 
tled on an English principle, that our Government 
did fig: se settle Bs on org _— — 
ci t virtue of which Englan rs 
tabtane dna out of the vessel to taking the vessel 
Our Government had no right to assume that Eng- 


{the blacks, wins the battle. 


| barding of Sumter was the killing of slavery. But 
| now I tremble with the apprehension that ETERNAL 
| yUSTICE cannot be satisfied, unless there be added 
| to the freedom of the innocent slave the destruction 
| of the guilty nation. 

I have virtually said that whichever party wins 
Many think that we 
| would proceed to conquer the South, even after she 
had emancipated the slaves. But they are mis- 
taken. We then could not conquer her if we 
would, and would not if we could. We should 
have neither the physical nor the moral power ade- 
quate to it. The sympathy of the world would be 
with the South. The contempt of the world would 
fall upon us. And must we come to this? Almost 
certainly. To ask Congress and the Cabinet, after 
all we have seen of them, to save us from this, would 
be scarcely more promising than to ask dead men to 
walk. As an instance of the deadness of our rul- 
ers to all the claims of patriotism and self-respect, 
the Senate of the United States is, 1 fear, morally 
unable to expel that arrant and shameless traitor, 


Jesse D. Bright. 

Let me again ex the hope that the philan- 
thropists of England will labor to restore the ex- 
change of good feeling between her and America. 
Let them, to this end, seek to better the bearing of 
the English Press toward America. And let them 
explain to the English people that the base object 
of our Pro-Slavery Northern Press in irritating Eng- 
land is to involve her in a war with us for the ad- 
vantage of slavery and the South. But, above all, 
let them labor to convince England of her crime in 
declaring war against us. And that was a crime 
not against America only, but against the cause of 
Christian civilization also. If we did insult her, 
which we did not, she should not have tried to kill 
us for it. It is too late for a Christian nation to go 
to war for a mere insult. When it shall be right in 
one man to kill another for having insulted him, 
then, and not till then, will it be right in a nation to 
allow a mere insult to drive her to war. Love, and 
not pride, should be the animating principle of 
every nation as well as of every individual. 

Kon ai sntck shat T hove net, i= ony pertial my 





letter, fallen in with the incessant American 
of England for her lack of with the Anti- 
Slavery North. The North is not Anti-Slavery, — 








spect to her relations to slavery, the North is enti- 
tled not to the sympathy, but only to the commisera- 
tion of England. However soundly Anti-Slavery 
England might be, consistency would not require 
her to have Anti-Slavery sympathy with the North. 
This much, however, I can say for the North—that 
a large and rapidly-increasing share of her people 
are sincerely opposed to slavery, and are filled with 
shame and sorrow because of her slavery-bound 
rulers, Thousands of men are still toiling, as for 
many years they have been, under every reproach 
and at every sacrifice, to break the yoke of their 
enslaved brother, and to save their beloved country. 
The breaking cf that yoke is, indeed, an inexpres- 
sibly dear object to sach men as Garrison and Phil- 
lips. But there are none more concerned than they 
are for the salvation of their country. The love of 
human rights does not interfere with patriotism. 
Nay, it is because of this love, that whenever you 
find a patriot of the truest type, you find him an 
Abolitionist. The love of country, which he has in 
common with others, is fed and expanded in him by 
the love of universal man. 4 

I have further concessions to make in this con- 
nexion. I do not believe that England sympathizes 
with slavery in our rebellious States, or anywhere 
else; and I do not believe that her need of their 
cotton can drive her to break the blockade of their 
ports. But lam pained by the apprehension that 
she will recognize the Government which has within 
the last year been set up over those States. That 
I am pained by it, is not because the recognition 
would tend to weaken the hands of the North in 
her present struggle. Whether she shall or shall 
not succeed in this struggle depends (provided, al- 
ways, that the nation is not too guilty to be saved) 
not on any other nation, but on the simple question 
whether she shall or shall not allow slavery to keep 
hinderances in her way. Her way cleared of them, 
and she is saved; but with them remaining in it, she 
is lost. 

It is because this new Government is a piracy, 
and the most guilty and horrid piracy earth ever 
knew, that I am distressed at the thought of Eng- 
land’s recognition of it. The day which shall wit- 
ness such recognition, will witness England’s mighty 
influence for evil, and a sensible reduction of the 
moral power of the world. This new Government 
is sufficiently characterized when we have said that 
the great boast of its builders is, that slavery is its 
corner-stone. Would God that England and all 
Europe, instead of letting this slavery-demonized 
Confederacy into the sisterhood of nations, might 
be inspired to say,as said Daniel Webster of another 
habitation where slavery was plying its horrid work : 
“Let it be purified, or let it be set aside from the 
Christian world. Let it be put out of the circle of 
human sympathies and human regards, and let civil- 
ized man henceforth have no communion with it!” 

With great regard, 
Your friend, 


GERRIT SMITH. 
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THE ORATOR OF FREEDOM. 


From the Jersey (Eng.) Independent, Oct. 26, 1861. 


After the wretched exhibitions of prejudice and 
downright ignorance on the American question made 
by the great majority of English members of Parlia- 
ment addressing their constituents—we except Mr. 
Forster, the member for Bradford, and two or three 
more—it is a relief, a pleasure and a delight, to turn 
to the magnificent oration of Senator Sumner, the 
distinguished son of Massachusetts, which we give in 
to-day’s Independent. As a general rule even those 
who like to listen to good speeches do not care to 
read long speeches, good or bad. But even such 
persons need not our recommendation to give their 
attention to the graceful periods and electrifying ap- 
peals of, probably, the most accomplished of Ameri- 
can speakers; perhaps we might justly say the fore- 
most orator speaking the Anglo-Saxon tongue; for, 
rivalling Gladstone in genius, he more than rivals 
the glory of England’s House of Commons by that 
holy earnestness which imparts to eloquence its chief 
effect, and which naturally is the product of circum- 
stances rather than of individual will. Mr. Sumner 
is world-famed, and for himself personally the most 
sincere sympathy has been felt in England from the 
time that he was so treacherously and brutally as- 
saulted by the ruffian Brooks, an atrocity premoni- 
tory of the treason and ferocity which commenced 
with the conspiracy of President Buchanan’s Minis- 
ters, and the subsequent rebel bombardment of Fort 
Sumter. The principles of the Massachusetts Sena- 
tor command our thorough adhesion, as his extraor- 
dinary talents challenge our admiration, and _ his 
courageous consistency carries with it our respect. 

We feel confident that had we sat in the Worces- 
ter Convention, the orator would have commanded 
our vote as well as our applause. Yet his oration, 
exciting indescribable enthusiasm, did not carry 
with it the vote of the assembly. The majority 
shrunk from the tremendous consequences involved 
in the carrying out of Mr. Sumner’s straight-forward 
programme! As we have not the speeches of the op- 

ing orators before us, we will not do them the in- 
Justice of passing judgment on the vote they influ- 
enced. Had we space at command, which we have 
not, we would recite and admit the force of the anx- 
ious considerations swaying the minds of those who, 
like the Government at Washington and the major- 
ity in the Worcester Convention, shrink from the 
course of ultimate safety through present peril point- 
ed out by the Massachusetts Senator. But although 
we can make every allowance for President Lincoln 
and his Ministers, and those Massachusetts men who 
hesitate to invoke the sword of Spartacus, still, we 
repeat, all our sympathies are with Mr. Sumner, 
the cause of which he is the champion, and the poli- 
ey of which he is the exponent. Although gramma- 
rians will not allow the comparative and superlative 
of “right,” and know nothing of “righter” and 
“ rightest,” we must nevertheless affirm that Gene- 
ral Butler was right, General Fremont more right, 
and that Senator Sumner is most right. We have 
not space at present to follow up this theme, but 
must conclude by urging all to read the brilliant 
speech preceding these few remarks, an oration tru- 
ly worthy of 

‘* The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained.” 


> 


Fanatics. In taking up a number of the Oswe- 
go Palladium, we counted thirteen instances where 
the word “fanatics” was applied to those who do 
not believe in fighting this war for the benefit of 
slavery. We could not help applying to the man 
who used this term so flippantly the words of Dr. 
Orestes A. Brownson, an eminent Democrat, 
who in a recent leeture demonstrating the impossi- 
bility of re-uniting our nation without interfering 
with slavery, said; “ All earnest men were fanatics 
to the lukewarm. ll disinterested were fanatics to 
the selfish. All heroic men were fanatics to the 
cowardly. All living men were fanatics to the 
dead.”— Oswego Commercial Times. 
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“THE WAR, AND HOW TO END IT.” 


Extracts from a California pamphlet, written by 
Witusam N. Stocem, late editor of the San Jose 
Mercury :— | 

Three objects are before the American people at 
at this time for attainment—the preservation of the | 
Union, an honorable peace, and the abolition of sla- | 
very; the first and second of which may be easily | 
and quickly secured by proclaiming the third, and | 
enforcing it as fast as our armies move southward. | 
The abolition of slavery must soon he followed by | 
the disbanding of the rebel army. Every Southern | 
soldier would desire to protect his own family against | 
the possible vengeance of the slaves. Peace would | 
soon follow, and slavery being destroyed, the peace 
would be permanent between the two sections, though | 
quiet at the South cannot be restored for years. | 
The estates of rebels should be divided and appor- 
tioned among the Northern soldiers, upon condition 
of immediate settlement. ‘This course would infuse | 
a new element into Southern society, which in less | 
than ten years would revolutionize the character of) 
the Southern people. It is an absolute fact, (all lies | 
to the contrary notwithstanding,) that the white man | 
can perform more and harder labor at the South | 
than the negro. It has been proved over and over | 
again in the ditching and railroad building of the | 
Southern States. Labor too arduous tor the negro | 
is performed by the white man with ease. The | 
“ poor white trash” of the South, being acclimated, 
are better able to labor even than the whites of the | 
North, and on finding that other white men, more | 
intelligent than themselves, are not ashamed to work 
for a living, they too would earn cnough to live de- | 
cently; and the next generation, educated in the | 
schools introduced by the Northern men, would be a 
superior race. In the meantime, laws would require | 
to be passed for the regulation of labor, and to pre- 
vent the oppression of the negro by white tyrants. | 

* * * * Find! emancipation is our | 
only hope, and speedy emancipation our best policy. 
In urging this policy upon the people, I have not re- 
ferred to the threatening aspect of our foreign rela- 
tions, for I believe we should do the right thing be- 
cause it is right, and not through fear of a war with 
a foreign power if we persist in the wrong. We | 
have never been in the habit of looking to the mon- 
archies of Europe for any approval of the acts of a 
republican government ; nevertheless, at this crisis, 
we cannot close our eyes to the fact that hostilities 
with foreign powers are liable to commence at any 
moment. There is a great difference between the 
spirit of the British government towards this coun- 
try, and that which animates a majority of the brit- 
ish people. The sympathies of the British people 
not i as yet, strongly enlisted in favor of the 
Union, as would be the case if our policy were eman- 
cipation, the British government is left free to wage 
war against a republic of which it has always been 
jealous, and which, if again united, will be its great- 
est rival; while, in case of disunion, an immense 
trade will be opened between England and the 
Southern Confederacy, (now almost monopolized by | 
the North,) an alliance will be formed between them, 
(because it will then be too late for the people to re- | 
strain the Government,) and the material prosperi- 
ty of England will be much enhanced. Though 
France and Spain would be less directly benefitted 
than England, the rulers of those countries see in the | 
downfall of this republic the more permanent estab- | 
lishment of monarchical rule throughout the world ; 
and, though professing friendship they stand ready 
to make use of any pretext that would enable them 
to insure the permanent disruption of this Govern- 
ment. While we maintain our present policy, they | 
may safely aid the rebellion without giving offence 
to their own people; but let our Government pro- | 
claim emancipation, and the enthusiasm of the peo- | 
ple of France would warn the Emperor of the dan- | 
ger of running counter to such an immense public | 
opinion; while the British Ministry controlled by 
the British people, would foresee itself crushed by | 
any attempt to interfere against a cause so holy as | 
would then be the cause of our Government; and 
Spain, without England and France, would be pow- 
erless. We should have the sympathy of the people | 
of the world, the approval of our own consciences, | 
and the smiles of a benignant Providence. * * *| 

“ But what would you do with the slaves?” Do} 
with them? What would be the necessity of doing 
anything with them, except to pass laws for their 
protection? Is not their lite needed where they | 
are? Has it not been demonstrated, by the results 
of emancipation in the Indies, that they are less dan- 

erous as freemen than slaves, and that their wil- 
Ebert to labor will induce them to continue in the 
service of kind masters for wages, to the great moral, | 
mental, physical, and pecuniary benefit of both ? 
Has the freed slave been a curse in those States of | 
the North where slavery has been abolished? Our 
history proves the contrary. They have always ta- | 
ken care of themselves when freed, and found it much 
easier than before freedom, when they had to earn | 
their master’s living as well as their own. Yet peo- | 
ple still say that they are dependent upon a master | 
for support, and that when freed they become pub- | 
lic nuisances, to get rid of which some colonization 
plan must be invented for their removal. Ii there 
is anything I abominate more than slavery, it is the | 
schemes that are sometimes hatched for colonizing 
men against their will. 


$$$ 
A SPLENDID CHANCE FOR GEN. HALLECK’S 
“ORDER NO. 3.” 
Sr. Louis, January 16, 1862. 
A few days since, while Company C of the Iowa 34d, | 
under command of Lieutenant Leffingwell, was in | 
the occupancy of Florence, guarding the North Mis- | 
souri Railroad at that point, a negro came dashing 
towards the camp about eleven o'clock at night, 
mounted upon a high-spirited horse. He was about 
to pass the guard, who sprang forward and caught 
the bridle-rein of his horse, and stopped him. The | 
negro immediately threw himself from the animal, 
and in a cringing, obsequious manner observed: | 
«« Massa soger, please let me go in de camp, and see | 
de Illinoy soger.” The guard informed him that 
they were Iowa soldiers, and desired to know what | 
he wanted. He hung down his head for a moment, | 
seemingly musing over some disappointment, and | 
then continued—* Massa soger! look at dis collar; | 
I’se a good nigger. Please let me go in.” The) 
ruard now discovered that he was ironed, and imme- | 
Fiately called the officer of the guard who took him | 
to the guard-honse- In the morning he was taken | 
before Uicenans Leffingwell, around whose quar- 
ters the entire command had already assembled ; and 
never did men look upon a scene more degrading 
and humiliating than was presented to their view in 
the person of this slave. Around his neck was a 
band of iron half an inch thick, and nearly one and 
a half inches wide, not locked but securely riveted. 
Three iron prongs of lightning-rod size were welded 
to this band, at equal distances apart, and arose 
above his head about nine inches, with an outward 
inclination. The iron had lacerated his neck, and | 
the wound had partially healed under the protec. | 
tion he had given to them by holding up the band | 
with his hands during the three preceding days that 
he was concealed in a corn-field, but while riding | 
the horse he could not hold it up, and it bad | 
opened the wound, from which there was a bloody, | 
mattery ooze trickling down upon his naked shoul- | 
ders. The men stood around, gazing upon the scene | 
before them in mute astonishment, and it was not | 
until the negro had presented his petition two or | 
three times that they could realize the fact that the | 
cruelty of the scene before them was the act of a | 
s!ave master living but a short distance from St. Lou- | 
is, the enlightened emporium of Missouri. The ne- 
g°o observed—* Please, Massa soger, take dis collar 
off my neck. Ise a nigger; Til do any ting 
you want me. De Illinoy sogers cut de collar off ’er 
Ben.” The Lieutenant immediately ordered it to 
be stricken off, when an old file was procured, which 
could be made to work upon the band only in a slant- 
ing manner. After a labor of over three hours it was 
removed, the men taking turn about—two holding 
the band while one used the file. The band is now 
in possession of Lieutenant Leffingwell, who holds 
it as one of the trophies of the 3d Iowa, and the ne- 
gro is now officiating in his quarters as a servant. 
The master of this contraband resides about ten 
miles from Florence. [t appears that the negro had 
carried this iron band upon his neck nearly three 
months, as a punishment for assisting his wife to 
make her escape into Illinois. Gen. Halleck, or 
some other prudent comraander, may order this band 
to be re-riveted upon his neck, and the “ pro Vi 
surrendered to his master; but from what I have 
seen of the Iowa soldiers, I believe that blood would 
drip from the end of their bayonets before they would 
do it. The contraband always gives the Missouri 
a wide berth, and generally makes for the Il- 
linois regiments, under w broad shield of bayo- 
nets he feels secure.—Correspondence of the Chica- 
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The Liberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1862. 


A NEW PHASE OF ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Those who have been accustomed to read, in the 
Liberator or elsewhere, the writings of pro-slavery peo- 
ple, have for many years seen the phrase “ malignant 
philanthropy ” applied to the ideas and course of ac- 
tion of the Abolitionists. This absurd phrase was in- 
vented as an effective catch-word with which to stig- 
matize the opposers of slavery; and it was readily 
adopted by the various classes of persons disposed so 
fo stigmatize them ; that is to say, by persons who 
were slaveholders themselves, or who, being connect- 
ed religiously, politically, commercially or socially 
with slaveholders, wished their “ peculiar institution ” 
to remain undisturbed. 

It was natural that men unscrupulous enough to 
upheld the worst form of despotic tyranny should be 
unscrupulous enough to uphold it by falsehood and cal- 
umny. And, the sectarians, politicians and mer- 
chants in-question being what they were, it was by 
no means strange that they should resort to such 
means of operation. Still, it remained true that all 
those who ventured to disparage philanthropy did so 
in the interest. of slavery; they all assumed, either 
that slavery was a good thing in itself, or that its 
overthrow would bring more evils than its continu- 
ance. 

Sut a phenomenon still stranger has now made its 
appearance as one of the results of the rebellion and 
the civil war. A set of men have just arisen, active and 
hearty opposers of slavery, and seeking its immedi- 
ate overthrow and its complete eradication—and show- 
ing, so far, the same purpose as the American Anti- 
Slavery Society—but yet choosing to declare, at the 
same time, their contemptuous disregard of those con- 
siderations of justice, humanity and recognition of 
the rights of man as man, which have been the prime 
motives of the old Abolitionists. Mr. Garrison and 
his associates—writing and speaking a great deal, 
incidentally, on the advantages of an abolition of sla- 
very, on the increase of welfare that would come from 
it to the religion, morality, education, literature, com- 
merce, agriculture, art, science and social life of all the 
States, and of all classes in each State—always em- 
phasized right and duty as the paramount considera- 
tions in the case ; always pressed jirst the claims of 
justice and humanity ; always said that the slave had 
aright to freedom, quoting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in his behalf; and always said that the white 
man was bound in duty to give him this freedom, and 
was guilty of aggravated sin every day of his delay to 
give it, quoting, tothis effect, the concurrent testimo- 
ny of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. The 
new comers of whom I have been speaking, on the 
contrary, make conspicuous and emphatic disclaimer 
of all right, justice or humanity, in the conduct of 
their new enterprise. They parade their utter indif- 
ference to the welfare of the negro, free or slave. 
Any regard for, or mention of, Ais rights and interests 
in the solution of our great problem belongs, in their 
view, to “ abolition jargon.” 











themselves to be looking out for Number One ; to be | 


seeking the advantage of their side, the white man’s 
party ; and their own deliberate exposition of their 


motive and desire fairly parallels the selfish man’s | 


prayer—“ God bless me and my wife, my son John 


and his wife, us four and no more. Amen!” 


Here are passages to this effect from the first two | 
numbers of a new periodical, The Continental Monthly, | 


which makes energetic appeal for an immediate turn- 
ing of our war against slavery, and for a thorough 
extirpation of it from the loyal as well as the disloyal 
States :— 

“ About the time that Calhoun was spreading the 
heresy of bis state-rights doctrine in South Carolina, 
and taking his ‘logical ground’ on the slavery ques- 
tion, a class, then almost universally branded as tana- 
tics, but whose proportions have since very largely 


swelled, arose at the North, which were a match for | 


the South Carolina Senator with his own weapons. 
Each laid hold of an extreme point, and maintained it. 


We refer to the Abolitionists of thirty years ago, un- | 


der Garrison, Tappan and Co. These people seized 
ona single idea, exclusive of any other, and went 
nearly mad over it. Apparently blind to the evils 
around them, which were close at hand, within their 
ewn doors, swelling perhaps in their own hearts, they 
were suddenly ‘brought to see’ the ‘ vile enormity ’ of 
slaveholding. Their argument was very simple. 
‘Slavery is an awful sin in the sight of God. Slave- 
holders are awful sinners. We of the North having 
made a covenant with such sinners are equally guilty 
of the sin of slavery with them. Slavery must be im- 
mediately abolished. Fiat justitia ruat celum. Bet- 
ter that the Republic fall than continue in the un- 
holy league one day.’ These men were ready to ‘ dis- 
solve the Union,’ to disintegrate the nation, to blast 
the hopes of perhaps millions of persons over the 
world, who were watching with anxious hearts the 
experiment of our government trembling lest it should 
fail.” * * * * 

“Tf 1861 had brought nothing else to pass, it would 
be supremely great in this, that amid toil and trial, 
foes within and without, it has seen the American 
people determine that slavery, the worm which gnaw- 
ed the core of its tree of life, shall be plucked out. 
Out it shall go, that is settled. We have fought the 
foe too long with kid gloves, but now puss will lay 
aside her mittens and catch the Southern rats in ear- 
nest. It is the negro who sustains the South; the ne- 
gro who maintains its army, feeds it, digs its trenches, 
squires its precious chivalry, and is thereby forced 
most unnaturally to rivet his own chains. There 
shall be an end to this, and our administration is yield- 
ing to the inevitable necessity. Here again the great 
year has worked a wonder, since in so short a space 
it has made such an advance in discovering a basis 
by which all Union men may conscientiously unite in 
freeing the black. There have been hitherto two steps 
made towards the solution. The first was that of the 


was the present Emancipation movement, first urged 
by that name in the New York Knickerbocker mag- 
azine, though its main principles were practically 
manifesting themselves in many quarters—the most 
prominent being the well-known proclamations of 
Generals Butler and Fremont. 

‘Emancipation’ does not, as has been urged, pre- 
sent in comparison to Abolition a distinction without 
a difference. Helper desired the freedom of the slave 
for the sake of the poor white man in the South, and 
for Southern development. Lmancipation goes fur- 
ther, and claims that nowhere on the American conti- 
nent is the white laborer free from the vile compari- 
son and influences of slavery, and that it should be 
abolished for the sake of the Union, and for the sake 
of all white men.” 

* + 7 * * * 

“We must not be blind to a great opportunity which 
may be lost, of forever quelling a foul nuisance which 
would, if neglected now, live forever. Do we not see, 
feel, and understand what sort of white men are de- 
veloped by slavery, and do we intend to keep up such 
arace among us? Do we want all this work to do over 
| again every ten or five years, or all the time? For a 
quarter of a century, slavery and nothing else has 
kept us in a growing fever, and now that it has reached 
a crisis, the question is whether we shall calm down 
the patient with cool rose-water. In the crisis comes 
a physician who knows the constitution of his patient, 
and proposes searching remedies and a thorough cure, 
—and, lo! the old nurse cries out that he is interfer- 
ing and acting unwis: ly, though he is quite as willing 
to adopt her cooling present solace as she. 

If we had walked over the war-course last spring 
without opposition,—if we had conquered the South, 
would we have put an end to this trouble? Does any 
one believe that we would? This is not noW a ques- 
tion of the right to hold slaves, or the wrong of so 
doing. All of that old abolition jargon went out and 
died with the present aspect of the war. So far as 
nine-tenths of the North ever cared, or do now care, 
slaves might have hoed away down in Dixie, until 
supplanted, as they have been in the North, by the 
irrepressible advance of manufactures and small farms, 
or by free labor. ‘Keep your slaves and hold your 
tongues,’ was, and would be now, our utterance. But 
they would not hold their tongues. It was ‘rule or 
ruin’ with them. And if, as it seems, a man cannot 
hold slaves without being arrogant and unjust to 
others, we must take his slaves away.” 

a * - * * nm 

“Now let every friend of the Union boldly assume 
that, so far as the settlement of this question is concerned, he 
does not care one straw for the Negro. Leave the 
Negro out altogether. Let him sink or swim, so far 
as this difficulty goes. Men have trieg for thirty 
vears to appeal to humanity, without success, for the 
Negro, and now let us try some other expedient. Let 
us regard him not as a man and a brother, but as ‘a 
miserable nigger,’ if you please, and anuisance. But 
whatever he be, if the effect of owning such creatures 
is to make the owner an intolerable fellow, seditious 





They distinctly declare | 


and insolent, it becomes pretty clear that such owner- 
ship should be put an end to. If Mr. Smith cannot 
have a horse without riding over his neighbor, it is 
| quite time that Smith were unhorsed, no matter how 
| honestly he may have acquired the animal. And if 
the Smiths, father and sons, threaten to keep their 
horse in spite of law,—nay, and breed up a race of 
horses from him, whereon to rough-ride everybody 
who goes afoot,—then it becomes still more imperative 
that the Smith family cease cavaliering it altogether.” 
* + . * * - 

“Ts there any reason, even the slightest, to suppose 
that by military and naval means alone the rebellion 
can be crushed by the 19th of April next? 

Yet every day’s delay gives the Confederate States 
additional strength, and renders them in the estima- 
tion of mankind more and more worthy of recognition 
and independent government. Their recognition will 
be followed by treaties of friendship and alliance ; and 
those treaties will give strength to the rebels and in- 
crease the embarrassments of our own Government. 
It is the necessity of our national life that the settle- 
| ment of this question should not be much longer post- 
| poned. 
|" By some means we must satisfy the world, and that 
| speedily, that the rebellion is a failure. Nor can we 
much longer tender declarations of what we intend to 
do, or offer promises as to what we will do, in the face 
of the great fact that for eight months the capital of 
| the Republic has been in a state of siege. If, in these 
circumstances of necessity and peril to us, the armies 
of the rebels be not speedily dispersed, and the lead- 
ers of the rebellion rendered desperate, will the Gov- 
ernment allow the earth to again receive seed from 
the hand of the slave, under the dictation of the mas- 
| ter, and for the support of the enemies of the Consti- 
| tution and the Union? If there were any probability 
that the States would return to their allegiance, then 
indeed we might choose to add to our own burthens 
rather than interfere with their internal affairs. But 
there is no hope whatever that the secadod Statoe will 
return voluntarily to the Union.” 


| 
| 





The limitation here disclosed is also shown in the 
| “ Literary Notices ” of the Continental Monthly. Speak- 
ing of Tur Resectrep Stone, the Editor represents 
| its advocacy of emancipation to be—“ not on the nar- 


| 
| 


;row ground of abolition, but on the necessity of 


promptly destroying an evil which threatens to vitiate 
the white race.”” And, speaking of the TraGEeDY oF 
| Errors, he says—‘ We cannot agree with its very 
| talented author in finding so much that is touching 
| and beautiful in the negro, believing that the motto 
| which prefaces this work is simply a sentimental mis- 
take.” Now this motto, “ Aux plus déshérités le plus 
d’amour,” is only a different form of Christ’s injunc- 
| tion to seek and save the lost; only a different form of 
| that truth upon which Theodore Parker so strongly 
| insisted, that the strong were made strong expressly 
that they might serve and help the weak. 

In another article, entitled “‘What to do with the 
| Darkies,” the writer, after stating that the over- 
| whelming difficulty of our position is the proper dis- 
| posal of the Negro, “the black dregs” at the bottom 
| of our cup, combines his contempt for the slave with 
the following ingenious plan of executing poetical 


| justice against the rebel slaveholder :— 


“President Lincoln is understood to favor emigra- 
ition. This looks well. Carry the blacks away to 
| Liberia. Unfortunately I am informed that eight and 
ja half Great Easterns, each making one trip per month, 
| could only export the annual inctease of our Southern 
slaves. This speaks in thunder tones, even to the 
| welkin, and provokes a scream from the eagle. It is 
impossible. 
| But what shall we do with our blacks, since it is 
really infpossible, then, to export the dark, industrial, 
| productive, proletarian, operative, laboring element 
from our midst f 
| I suggest as a remedy that they continue in our 
| midst, with this amendment, that they be concentrated 


oppression? Why not choose justice, and adhere to 
its dictates? Why not place ourselves on God's side, 
in the act of laying a new corner-stone for our na- 
tional prosperity '—c. K. w. 


—_ 


CONFIRMATION. 


The suggestions above presented, as to the existence 
of a very extensive hostility of feeling against the ne- 
gro among the people of the free States, receive sad 
confirmation from the following article, from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce of ‘Tuesday last. True to its pro- 
slavery antecedents, that paper parades “‘ with alac- 
rity” the evidence of a disposition, on the part of | 
some of the North-Western States, to expel, or other- 
wise oppress, the unhappy blacks who are now seek- 
ing refuge among them. If the Journal of Commerce 
cared for the negroes, it would represent to these sel- 
fish North-Western people the undoubted fact, that a 
complete abolition of slavery by law would draw that 
race at once, by strong attraction, to the South, and 














away from them; and it would urge them, for this as 
| well as for better reasons, to throw their efforts in aid 
| of such abolition. But, shaying fully with North and 





that the iatter of these bodies is not the one thus com- | 


mended by Dr. Candlish to the support and sympa- 
thy of the Free Church; and very judiciously sug- 
gests’ that the congregations to whom this appeal 
comes make full inquiry, and satisfy themselves thor- 
oughly upon this point, before making any contribu- 
tions. 

It is to be hoped that this friend (or some other) 
will report, both in Scotland and here, what was the 
result of the collections thus ordered ; what sum was 
obtained, and to which Society it was sent. Or if to 
both, how much the leaders of the Free Church as- 
signed to the anti-slavery, and how much to the pro- 
slavery body ?—c. k. w. 

eiettes Seal A ge eee 


“QOLORED REFUGEES.” 


“ We prefer this designation of the people who are 
| fleeing to our camps and fleets, to that of ‘ Contra- 
| bands,’ ‘Freedmen,’ or ‘ Vagrants,’ because the first 
|implies property in man, the second describes the 
|; ex-slaves as actually free, when their condition is 
| otherwise, and the third indicates a degradation and 
| Status which the Refugees do not deserve.” 


| South in the h@red of those whom it has injured, it | So says the “American Missionary,” the organ of 


| uses these sad acts of oppression to recommend its 
| favorite scheme of compulsory Colonization for the 
| negro.—c. K. W. 
Sick or THE Necro. Some of the North-Western | 
States are “making up faces” because a considerable | 
number of miserable negroes have taken up their | 
| abode in that part of the country. The latter were so | 
| simple and credulous as to believe that all the zeal for 

| Sambo so loudly professed was in good earnest, and | 
| that the colored people would be welcomed to the em- 
| brace of their white brethren. But, alas, for human 
| expectations. Instead of finding a plenty of hoe-cake 
and corn-dodges, and nothing to do, these unfortunate 
| refugees get nothing but cold shoulder. Some of the 
indices to public opinion, in the North-West, are worth 
| observing. 

| The following petition is being circulated in Ohio 
| 


| 


for signatures. In Jefferson Township, Franklin coun- 

ty, the county in which Columbus is situated, the peti- 

tion received the signatures of two hundred and forty- 
| one out of two hundred and fifty-four voters :— 


| To the General Assembly of the State of Ohio : 

| We, the undersigned, voters of Franklin county, Ohio, in 

| View of the intimation made by the President of the United 
States, in his message, that by an act of Congress, and by 


| that ““ American Missionary Association,” which, hav- 
ing always protested agvinst slaveholding, and the 
| unprincipled course of the “ American Board”’ in re- 
gard to it, have now sent their missionaries to For- 
tress Monroe and Port Royal, to improve the first op- 
portunity of helping the class above spoken of. 

The word “ Contrabands,” (whatever temporary use 
it may have had when applied, as a lawyer's quibble, 
to prevent the cruelty of driving men back into slave- 
ry.) is not a proper term to be applied to human be- 
ings. In fact, no one word expresses their condition. 
They are not exactly slaves, and, to the disgrace of 


}our Government, they are not exactly freedinen. 


Let them be called Colored Refugees, until we can 
obtain for them a recognized freedom and citizenship. 
—c. K. W. 


®PEECH OF JOHN 8. ROOK, ESQ., 


very Society, Thursday Evening, Jan. 23. 





laws of some of the States, to be hereafter enacted, many of 

the negroes, held as slaves, may be set at liberty, and fear- 

ing that they may wander into Ohio, to the great damage 
| of the white inhabitants of our State, and especially to 

those who have to depend upon their labor to support them- 
| selves and families ; 

We, therefore, respectfully ask your honorable body to 

enact a law so stringent in its provisions as totally to pro- 
| hibit any negroes from emigrating into, settling, or holding 

property in Ohio. 
| And, if not in conflict with the Constitution, that you 
| also cause those now in Ohio to be removed in as reasona- 
| ble a time as your judgmeys may suggest, and that you 
| make it the duty of the trustees of the several townships 
| to see that said law be faithfully enforced. 


LapIEs AND GENTLEMEN,—I am here not so much 
| to make a speech as to add a little more color to this 
| occasion. (Laughter.) 

I do not know that it is right that I should speak, 
at this time, for it is said that we have talked too much 








At the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- | 


| already ; and it is being continually thundered in our | 


| ears that the time for speech-making has ended, and 
| the time for action has arrived. Perhaps this is so. 
| This may be the theory of the people, but we all 


| know that the active idea has found but little sympa- 


| thy with either of our great military commanders, or | 


the National Executive; for they have told us, again 


Coming from Ohio, this movement is very ungra- | and again, that “ patience is a cure for all sores,” and | 


| cious, for, excepting Massachusetts, that State has 

manifested more solicitude for the negro than any 
| other, and should at least take her full share of all the 
negroes that may be emancipated. 


| ment entering so largely into her population. In the 
Constitutional Convention of the State, now in session, 
a proposition was introduced, but voted down by 21 


Illinois, too, is manifesting a dislike of the black ele- | 


| that we must wait for the “ good time” which, to us, 


| has been long a-coming. (Applause.) 


| so to do. 


try is far from being an enviable one. 


It is not my desire, neither is it the time for me to | 
criticise the Government, even if I had the disposition | 
The situation of the black man in this coun- | 
To-day, our | 
heads are in the lion’s mouth, and we must get them out 


ayes to 46 nays, to expel all the negroes now within | 5 2 
the limits of the Commonwealth, and as another phase | the best way we can. To contend against the Gov- | 
of the same movement, we notice that a resolution was | ernment is as difficult as it is to sitin Rome and fight 
introduced to this body, explicitly denouncing the | with the Pope. (Laughter.) Itis probable, that, if we 
Abolitionists, and placing them in the same category | ‘ SP > 
| with Secessionists, as follows :— “ |had the malige of the Anglo-Saxon, we would watch 
our chances and seize the first opportunity to take our 
revenge. If we attempted this, the odds would be 
against us, and the first thing we should know would 
be—nothing ! (Laughter.) 


Resolved, That the Committee on Federal Relations be | 
| instructed to inquire and report who, what class, faction or 
party is responsible for the present rebellion against the | 
Federal Government ; and whether the odious and treason- 
| able doctrine of secession has not received its vitality and 
| nourishment from the Abolition leaders of the North ; and 
| whether, in short, the Abolitionists of the North and the 
rebels of the South are not equally and alike traitors. 


The most of us are capa- 
ble of .perceiving that the man who spits against the | 
wind, spits in his own face! (Laughter.) | 
While Mr. Lincoln has been more conservative than | 
I had hoped to find him, I recognize in him an honest 
man, striving to redeem the country from the degra- 
dation and shame into which Mr. Buchanan and his | 
predecessors have plunged it. (Applause.) 
This nation is mad. In its devoted attachment to 


the nogro, it hac run crazy after him 


This was laid on the table by a comparatively small 
majority, the vote on the question standing 29 to 26. 
Then comes lowa in the list of disaffected States. | 

, Early in the session of the present Legislature, a reso- 
lation was offered that at least one-half of the time be 
given to legislating for white men, and it was probably 
; in pursuance of this idea that a bill was introduced a 
| tew days ago, of which the following is an abstract :-— 


(laughter,) and 
|now, having caught him, hangs on with a deadly | 
grasp, and says to him, with more earnestness and | 
pathos than Ruth expressed to Naomi, “ Where thou | 
goest, I will go; where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; | 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my | 
God.” (Laughter and applause.) 
Why this wonderful attachment? My brother | 
(Mr. Remond) spoke ably and eloquently to you this 
: : ‘ 7... afternoon, and told you of the cruel and inhuman | 
promt, Sac te 16. on the bill was indefinijely post- prejudices of the white people of this country. He | 
| It may be premature at the present time to discuss | ¥@8 right. But has he not failed to look on the other | 
| the subject of providing homes for negroes, but should | side of this question? -Has he not observed the deep | 
| the war degenerate into an abolition crusade, and any-/ and abiding affection that they have for the negro, 
| thing be lett to legislate upon, to do something in re- | which “neither height, nor depth, nor principalities, 


| gard to this matter will become imperative. ; 

| Meanwhile, it is better that Congress and inferior | 0r powers, nor things present nor to come, can sep- | 
| branches of goverament should direct attention to the | arate from this love,” 
| souls ? 


| more immediate wants of the country. 
| 


That no negro or mulatto shall be allowed to settle in 
| this State without bringing a satisfactory certificate of his 
| freedom, and filing with the Board of Supervisors a bond 
| of $500 for good behavior ; and that any negro or mulatto 
| failing to comply with such regulation shall be hired out 
to the highest bidder for the benefit of the county ; that 
any citizen harboring such person shall be subject to a 
heavy fine ; and that slaveholders shall have the right of 
| transit across the State for their slaves. | 


Quite a sharp debate sprang up, lasting throughout 


which reaches to their very | 


(Renewed laughter and applause.) 


Se EP PLS TET ORES Se | Ido not deny that there is a deep and cruel preju- 
|THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSION- | dice lurking in the bosoms of the white people of this 
| ERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. }country. It is much more abundant in the North than 


| in the South. 
Since this body has lost its Southern Corporate and | 


| Honorary Members, and its Southern ‘subscribers, by 
the Secession movement, it naturally seeks to obtain 
from. other quarters those funds which its slavehold- 
| ing friends no longer supply. Its appeals to this effect 
have been for a long time before the public, and one | 
answer to them has come from Scotland. 
The Commission of the Free Church of Scotland, | 
in a document signed by the distinguished Dr. Cand-| channel. Their “ occupation will be gone.” The | 
lish, urges that aid be given to American Missions, | Jowest class hate him because he is poor, as they are, | 
not only for the worthiness of their special object, but | and is a competitor with them for the same labor. The | 
as a pacificatory measure ; a method of showing that | poor ignorant white man, who does not understand that | 
Scottish Christians have no bitterness of feeling | the interest of the laboring classes is mutual, argues 
towards this country. And a collection in the Free | in this wise: “‘ Here is so much labor to be performed, 
Churches was accordingly made on Sunday, January | —that darkey does it. If he was gone, I should have 


Here, it is to be found chiefly among 
the higher and lower classes ; and there is no scarcity 
of it among the poor whites at the South. The cause | 
| @f this prejudice may be seen ata glance. The edn-| 
cated and wealthy class despise the negro, because 
they have robbed him of his hard earnings, or, at least, 
have got rich off the fruits of his labor ; and they believe 
if he gets his freedom, their fountain will be dried up, 
and they will be obliged to seek business in a new 


old Abolition movement, which saw only the suffering | in that same ‘ midst,’ and the ‘midst’ be removed a 
of the slave and cried aloud for his freedom, reckless | little to one side. In other words, let us centre them 
of all results. It was humane; but even humanity | all in one State, that State to be South Curolina. 


is not always worldly wise, and it did unquestionably | The justice of this arrangement must be apparent 


26th, on behalf of the American Missions. 
Just before this time, an intelligent correspondent of 
The (Edinburgh) Witness made an inquiry and a sug- 


his place.” The rich and the poor are both prejudiced | 
from interest, and not because they entertain vague | 


notions of justice and humanity. 


While uttering my | 





go Tribune. 


for twenty years defeat its own aim in the Border | to every one. 


States. But it worked most unflinchingly. Then came 
Hetrrr, who saw thatthe poor white man of the 
South was being degraded below the negro, and that 
industry and capital were fearfully checked by slavery. 
Iu his well-known work he pointed out, by calm and 


dispassionate facts and figures, that the land south of 


It is evident that if the present occu- 
| pation by our troops continue mach longer, there will 
| be no white men left in South Carolina, neither is it 
| likely that they will ever return. ‘Terror and pride 
| combined must ever keep the native whites from re- 
| populating that region. And, as South Carolina was 
especially the State which brought about this war, for 


* Mason and Dixon’s’ was being sacrificed most waste- | the express purpose of making the black man the 


fully, and the majority of its white inhabitants kept 
in incredible ignorance, meanness and poverty, simply 
that a few privileged families might remain * first and 
foremost.’. These opinions were most clearly sus- 
tained, and the country was amazed. People began 
to ask if it was quite right, after all, to suffer this sla- 
very to grow and grow, when it was manifestly re- 


acting on the poor white man, and literally sinking | 


him below the level of the black. This was the second 
movement on the slave question, and its effect was 
startling. 

But there was yet a third advance required, and 
it came with the past year and the war, in the form of 
the now so rapidly expanding ‘ Emancipation’ 
movement. Helper had shown that slavery had de- 
graded the poor whites, but the events leading to the 
present struggle indicated to all intelligent humanity 
that it was rapidly demoralizing and ruining in the 
most hideous manner the minds of the masters of the 
slaves—nay, that its foul influence was spreading like 
a poison mist over the entire continent. The univer- 
sal shout of joyful approbation which the whole South 
had raised years ago when a Northern senator was 
stricken down and beaten in the most infamously cow- 
ardly manner, had caused the very horror of amaze- 
ment at such fearful meanness, among all true-heart- 
ed and manly men, the world over. But when there 
came from the ‘first families’ grinnings of delight 
over the vilest thievery and forgery and perjury by 
Floyd and his fellows,—when the whole South, after 
agrecing in carrying on an election, refused to abide 
by its results,—when the whole Southern press 
abounded in the vilest denunciations of labor and pov- 





ever, by the will of the people, subject to such rules 
as discussion and expediency might determine. This 


| basis of its society, there would be a wonderful and 
| fearful propriety in carrying out that theory, or ‘ soci- 
ology,’ even to perfection; making the negro not only 
the basis of society, but all society there whatever,— 
top, bottom, and sides.” 

The above extracts have purposely been made large 
enough to show, with the fault in question, something 
of the energy, directness and thoroughness of the as- 
sault made by this publication upon slavery. Help 
towards the extermination of this worst evil and sin 
of our country is to be welcomed, no doubt, from 
every quarter. But if the Divine declaration that 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation” be not “simply a 
sentimental mistake,” it is unspeakably saddening to 
see such brave and strong men, men so intelligent 
and sagacious in worldly wisdom as the writers in the 
Continental Monthly, deliberately repudiating a higher 
motive and adopting a lower one. 

No doubt they will gain more partisans, at present, 
by this course of policy. For the depravation wrought 
by our long toleration and support of slavery has so 
thoroughly pervaded Church and State, that few men 
of either class will hesitate at injustice, when it 
promises success. Moreover, so thoroughly have the 
teachers of both classes betrayed and perverted their 
office, that the pious people will ride rough-shod over 
Christianity in a case like this, just as the political 
people will over true Democracy. Our nation has so 
long been feeding upon fiery stimulants that whole- 
some food and drink have become nauseous to it. 
Notwithstanding this, however, truth is great, and 
will prevail. The universe will assuredly go on ac- 
cording to God's laws, and his laws never were and 
never will be broken. His invariable rule is that in- 
justice shall not prosper ; and those who try the experi- 
ment will find that oppressively expelling and ostra- 
cising the negro will have an inevitable result of loss 
and harm to themselves, just as much as oppressively 





keeping him in chains. Why not have done with 


gestion in that paper, of which the following is an | solemn protest against this American vice, which has | 
"extract :— | done more than any other thing to degrade the Ameri- 
j "4 The appeal suggests, that to aid the two great bod- | can people in the eyes of the civilized world, I am | 
| ies that represent the missionary spirit in America, is | happy to state that there are many who have never 


| @ convenient opportunity for casting oil on the lately | ahem 
troubled waters. Now, the question I wish to ask is, | known this sin, and many others who have been con- 


| For which of the missionary institutions of America | V¢Tted to the truth by the “ foolishness of anti-slavery 
is aid solicited 2 bere are certainly two societies in | preaching,” and are deeply interested in the welfare 
| America which promote foreign missions, but their | of the rac ogi oj 
character differs essentially. One of them is called their. i Hoe wae a han nat Sees Seow mane ant 
| the American Missionary Association, the missionaries | *'°™ ™2uence to help reak off the yoke that has | 
of which have traversed the world to spread the Gos- | been so long crushing us. I thank them all, and hope 
| Pe porno gor cee, —— done so, they have | the number may be multiplied, until we shall have a 
not neglec e heathen on their own continent. | people who will know no : 
They have sought to point the poor negro in the South- oe Lye i asia man save by his virtues and | 
jern States to the truth which maketh free, and to that |" sea 93 (Loud applause.) 
| Saviour iy whom they hare. redemption, and salva-| Now, it seems to me that a blind man can see that 
| tion, and everlasting life. These missionaries have | the present war is an effort to nationaliz 
| . . a e 
been persecuted, and imprisoned, and hunted from | and extend slavery in this countr I en RC 
| place to place, and in more than one instance their |. th f th 4 ge vb “ies pra 
lives have been sacrificed ; but they have never hesi- |! te cause of the war: I might say, is the war itse’f. 
tated to go shal they thonght there Was a call from | Had it not been for slavery, we should have had no 
souls perishing for lack of knowledge. jwar! Through two hundr i 
1 g f Y ! ed and forty years of inde- 
This Association never received contributions from |... 7 ; 
_ slavebolders, feeling a conscientious objection to put- | Borthaltte tortures, slavery Sas wrung out of the blood, 


| ting into their treasary the price of blood, but yet the | bones and muscles of the negro hundreds of millions 
ioe _— their rege! care ; sed now they have | of dollars, and helped much to make this nation rich. 
| established a mission at Fortress Munroe, among the | At the same time. i e i 
thousands of “contrabands” that have fled to the h b fortl a _ developed « volcano which 
Northern camp. There the missionaries supply tem- | ““* — pt wage Ames less number of days than 
| poral aid, education, and spiritual comfort and instruc- | ¥€@?s, has dissipated this wealth and rendered the 
bow. i Aa Remmi 3 the sae = — to | Government bankrupt! And, strange as it may ap- 
| those to whom slavery had previously denied it. i pear, you still cli i infant 
Surely such an institution as this well deserves the far hi 3 at mie’ i 8 Pompe gy ee 
support of Scottich friends of missions, if, in the gen- | wit standing it is daily sinking the country lower 
erosity of their hearts, they can afford to give any jand lower! (Hear, hear.) Some of our ablest and 
shing event, a a sac > support their own best men have been sacrificed to appease the wrath of 
peculiar n this department. hi Ps Th a 
The other missionary institution of America,—the | i ha _— (Mew, bear.) There Wie Pry 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, |mont—God bless him (loud applause)—who, under 


|—is of much greater magnitude. Its ramifications | 
|} extend to the heathen throughout the world sbut, alas ! | 
it has totally neglected four millions of souls‘at its own | 


doors. 

No word of love and sympathy has it given to the 
poor oppressed slaves. No gospel message had it for 
them. It gladly received into its treasury thousands 
of pounds from their oppressors, who were from time 
to time appointed as managers and presidents, and for 
whose guilt it had of course no condemnation to offer.- 
It sent missionaries among the Indian nations where 
slaves were held, and, in consistency, uttered no word 
against slavery there. Converts holding slaves were 
— ano Church ; and it is within a year or 
two that a slave was burned alive by one of 

) slave y these con- 








pretense of frauds in his contracts, to the amount of 
several thousand dollars, was set aside for a Hunker 
kidnapper. If Fremont made a mistake ef a few 
thousand dollars,—which no one claims was inten- 
tional, on his part,—what do you think of the terrible 
delay which has cost, and is costing, us two millions 
a day? Who is responsible for this great sacrifice 
of treasure? (Hear, hear.) Then, there was Mr. 
Cameron, the hem of whose garment was not soiled 
with Anti-Slavery, except what he got from his offi- 
cial position, as it was forced upon his convictions. 
But, standing where he did, he saw the real enemy of 
the country ; and because he favored striking at its 
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vitals, his head was cut off, and that of a Hy, 
substituted! clond a 

to-day, though no larger than a man’s hand ey a 
tined to sweep over this country and wake, 
guilty nation. 





There is a storm in that 


is 


1D this 


t} 
the fant. a 


Then we shall know wher, 
is, and if these dry bones can live ! (Loud app ‘¥ 

The Government wishes to bring back 4) Pe 
to what it was before. 


This is possible: } ut wi os at ; 
be gained by it? 


‘ What 
If we are fools enough to y, 
cancer that is eating out our vitals, whe, we we 
extirpate it, who will pity us if we xs 
when 


ee Our ; 
are past recovery? (Hear, hea, 
Abolitionists saw this day of tribulation aya 
terror long ago, and warned you of it: Li 


we 


hear! You now say that it is their agitatio, wl 


has brought about this terrible civil war! ‘1 
say, your friend sees a slow match set near p 
of gunpowder in your house, and timely warns rou 
the danger which he sees is inevitable: you a... 
his warning, and, after the explosion, say, if he haa 
not told you of it, it would not have happened ! lk 
applause. ) 

Now, when some leading men who hold wiv, 4 
policy of the President, and yet pretend to jy 
argue, that while they are willing to adinit tha { 
slave has an undoubted right to his liberty. th, 


ter has an equal right to his property 





Mas 
> that to liber: 
the slave would be to injure the master, and 


ag 
good would be accomplished to the country jn 
times, by the loyal master’s retaining } . pe spert 
than by giving to the slave his liberty —] q 
understand it so. Slavery is treason 


‘Amst (, 


man and the nation. The master has no right to \, 
a partner in a conspiracy which has shaken the yor 


foundation of the Government. 


for it, while in open rebellion, is to aid and abe: 


Eve n to apols 


treason. The master’s right to his property in huy 


flesh cannot be equal to the slave's right to his libery 


The former right is acquifed, either by kidnapping. » 





unlawful purchase from kidnappers, ox 


from kidnappers. The very claim invalidates jt 
On the other hand, liberty is the inaliena 
every human being; and liberty can mak F 
promise with slavery. The goodness of slavery 
the master can bear no relative comparison to 
goodness of liberty to the slave. 


Liberty and slaver 
are contraries, and separated from each other as go} 
from evil, light from darkness, heaven from } 

(Applause.) We trace effects to their 
evils brought upon the slave and the fre 


7 


cause 
man are traced to slavery. If slavery is better 1 
freedom, its effects must also be better; for the bety | 
effect is from the better cause, and the better resy 
from the better principle; and conversely, of better 
effects and results, the causes and principles are better 


The greater good is that which we would most desir 
to be the cause to ourselves and our friends, and | 
greater evil is that which would give us the deepe 


affliction to have involved upon them or ourselves 
Now, there is no sane man who would not rather hay 
his liberty, and be stripped of every other eart 
comfort, and see his friends in a like situation, tha 
be doomed to slavery with its indescribable cate 
of cruelty and wrongs— 





g 


*« Sometimes loaded with heavy chains, 
And flogged till the keen lash stains.” 

It may be an easy matter to apologize for slavery 
but after applying the great test,—the Golden Rule— 
of “doing unto others as we would have them do 
unto us,” we must admit that no apology can bi 
for slavery. 





And of all the miserable miscreants who 
have attempted to apologize for, and extol, the happy 
condition of the slave, 1 have never seen one of ther 
willing to take the place of one of these so-called 
“happy creatures.” (Loud applause.) 

To-day, when it is a military necessity, and when 
the safety of the country is dependent upon emani 
pation, our humane political philosophers are puzzle: 
to know what would become of the slaves if they wer 


# 


emancipated! The idea seems to prevail that the 
poor things would suffer, if robbed of the glorious 
privileges that they now enjoy! If they could not 
flogged, half starved, and work to support in ease a: 
luxury those who have never waived an opportunit 
to outrage and wrong them, they would pine awa 
and die! Do you imagine that the negro can li 
outside of slavery? Of course, now, they can take car 
of themselves and their masters too; but if you ¢ 
them their liberty, must they not suffer? (Laug 
and applause.) 


Have you never been able tos 
through all this? that th 
location of this organ of sympathy is in the pocket 


Have you not observed 


the siaveholder and the man who shares im thie profits 
of slave labor? Of course you have ; and pity thox 
men who have lived upon their ill-gotten wea 
You know, if they do not have somebody to work ft 
them, they must leave their gilded sa/ons, and take of 
their coats and roll up their sleeves, and tak 
chances among the /ive men of the world. This, you 
are aware, these respectable gentlemen will not ¢ 
for they have been so long accustomed to live byr 
bing and cheating the negro, that they are swor 
never to work while they can live by plunder 
plause.) 

Can the slaves take care of themselves ? What é 
you suppose beomes of the thousands who fly ragueé 
and pennyless from the South every year, and scatter 
themselves throughout the free States of the Nort! 
Do they take care of themselves? I am 
ashamed nor afraid to meet this question. Asser! 
like this, long uncontradicted, seem to be admitt 
established facts. I ask your attention for one ! 
ment to the fact that colored men at the North ares 
out of almost every avenue to wealth, and yet, strangt ; 
to say, the proportion of paupers is much |css amove oe 
(Wear, hear.) Are the begs 
in the streets of Boston colored men? (Cries 0! 


us than among you! 
no!”’) In Philadelphia, where there is a larger ™ 
colored population than is to be found in any other o'y 
in the free States, and where we are denicd eve - 
social privilege, and are not even permitted to se” 

our children to the schools that we are taxed t 
port, or to ride in the city horse cars, yet even U 
we pay taxes enough to support our own poor, 4” 
have a balance of a few thousand in our own favor 
“poor whites "9 


which those 


“ can’t take care of themselves.” 


goes to support 
(Laughter aud low 
applause.) 

Many of those who advocate emancipation as an 
tary necessity seem puzzled to know what is best © § 
be done with the slave, if he is set at liberty. ‘ 
nization in Africa, Hayti, Florida and South Ameri@ 
are favorite theories with many well-informed persons 

No wonder Europe d 
You are the only peoj 


This is really interesting ! 
not sympathize with you. 
claiming to be civilized, who take away the rights 
those whose color differs from your own. If you fi 
that you cannot rob the negro of his labor and 
self, you will banish him! What a sublime idea! } 
are certainly a great people! What is your pit 
Why, that the slavelholders will not permit us| § 
among them as freemen, and that the air of Northe™ aN 
latitudes is not good for us! Let me tell you 4 
friends, the slaveholders are not the men we d li? %S 
hear.) ‘They do not desire to have us removed 
Northern pro-slavery men have done tlie fre¢ 


neot 





siave 


of color ten-fold more injury than the Souther 
({Ifear, hear.) In the South, it is sm] iy 8 
question of dollars and cents. ‘The slaveholier & : 
no more for you than he does for me. They © 
slave their own children, and seil them, ane 


holders. 


would as soon enslave white men as black men 
secret of the slaveholder’s attachment to siave! 
be found in the dollar, and that he is determin d to ge 
without working for it. There is no prejudice ag 
Their social syste™ 





color among the slaveholders. 
and one million of mulattoes are facts which no ae” 


(Applause.) If the slaves ¥* . 
are 


ments can demolish. 
emancipated, they would remain where the) 
Black labor in the South is at a premium The free 
man of color there has always had the preferen 
the white laborer. Many of you are aware that South 
erners will do a favor for a free colored man, - 
they will not do it for a white man in the same cond! 
tion in life. They believe in their institution because 
it supports them. 


re over? 
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; 
rose who say that the air of Northern latitudes is | 
" ‘od for. us, that we cannot withstand the cold, | 
+ white men cannot bear the heat, evince their | 
« of the physical capacity of both races. To | 
.t black men cannot bear the cold, or white men | 
+ ie to assert that which is at variance with the | 
[ do not deny that black men from hot coun- | 
+r much from the cold when they come here. | 
‘ k man who comes from Cuba suffers no more | 
‘ eold than a white man from that country. A | 
ay born in Boston bears the cold quite as well | 
ive wan whois born here. There has not been | 
proportion of deaths among the white men 
“aii from the Northern States to the West | 
th the colored men who have gone there 
States. There has been a terrible mor- | 
gz tne colored people from the North who | 
gone to Hayti. The people from all | 
os suffer when they come here. Even 
who come from higher European lati- | 
ir unequal temperature. It is said | 
men cannot bear the heat of the tropics. 
is that they do bear it. I do not 
le the negro out of a little 
(Laugh- | 
I think 
ter.) Perhaps he ) : | 
ig t that he has more fortitude. One thing 
i that is, white men don’t like to work | 
wn bread, and will not, if the blacks 
rthem. (Laughter.) In the Gulf States | 
everage life of a field slave is from seven to eight | 
Do vou imagine that white men, if obliged to | 
, (Hear, hear.) | 
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have recently 
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those white men 
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tter material than he made the white man. 


Is phys! 
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cally his superior. 


j must acai 
we do know, ab 
ré 


rn ti 
earn Uiet 


wi ira it to 


would die off faster than that? 
von pave been used to hearing but one side of this | 
us The lions have had no painters. (Hear.) 
and speak, you must expect to | 


My ex- 


tion 


When black men # rite 


sides and the edges. (Laughter.) 
that white men can bear the heat of the 


see t i 


; i and we know thatin the North they are fire- | 
ur steamers, and in our factories and foun- | 
where they undergo a heat to be found no! 

subject also to the sudden alter- | 
from heat to cold—a variation at this season of 
the vear of from seventy-five to a hundred degrees ; 
hear it, and no one thinks for a moment 
fa white fireman on a steamer or ina 


in the tropics— 


| yet they 


P ry is less than that of a colored man in the same 

situation Applause m { 

no word to say against Liberia or Hayti. 

The people of those countries will compare favorably | 
peo] 


of other countries in a similar situation. | 


] have 


with { = 
tropics are not favorable to activity and enterprise. 
labor if the tropics has been chiefly forced labor. | 

who have not been forced to labor have re- | 
mained idk Indeed, idleness is the child of the | 
Black men in the South are without doubt | 


tr 
sn st as lazy as the white men there, and you would 

robably witness their aversion to labor as you do that | 
of the whites, was it not that their labor is forced from | 
- end af the cat-o-nine-tails and the muzzle | 
No class of men | 


them at the 
of the musket. All men are lazy. 
would labor was it not for the necessity, and the re- 
ward that sweetens labor. But few men can withstand 
a torrid sun—all shrink from it; and in a hot day a 
man, whether black or white, goes as instinctively to 
the shade as a rat to the best cheese. (Laughter and | 


applause. } 


countries are held out as homes for us. 
Why is this? Why is it that the people from all | 


Other 


other countries are invited to come here, and 
we are asked to go away? (Hear, hear.) Is it} 
to make room for the refuse population of Europe ? | 


Or why is it that the white people of 
Does any one | 


(tlear, hear.) 
this country desire to get rid of us? 
pretend to deny that this is our country? or that 
much of the wealth and prosperity found here is the 
result of the labor of our hands? or that our blood 
and boves have not crimsoned and whitened every 
battle-ficld from Maine to Louisiana? Why this desire | 
to get rid of us? Can it be possible that because the 
nation has robbed us for nearly two and a half centu- 
ries, and finding that she can do it no longer and pre- 
serve her character among nations, now, out of ha- | 
tred, wishes to banish, because she cannot continue to 
Be patient, and I will tell | 


rob us? Or why is it! 
you. The free people of color have succeeded, in 
spite of every effort to crush them, and we are to-day 
a living refutation of that shameless assertion that we 
‘can't take care of ourselves,” in a state of freedom. | 
Abject as our condition has been, our whole lives 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


prove us superior to the influences that have been | 


brought upon us tocrush us. This could not have been | 
sail of your race when it was oppressed and enslaved ! | 
Another reason is, this nation has wronged us, and | 
for this reason many hate us. (Hear, hear.) The | 
Spanish proverb is, “ Desde que te erre nunca bien te | 


quise”’—Since I have wronged you, I have never | 
liked you. This is true not only of Spaniards and | 
Americans, but of every other class of people. When | 
a man wrongs another, he not only hates him, but 
Strange as this 
You | 


tries to make others dislike him. 
may appear, it is nevertheless painfully true. 
may help a man during his lifetime, and you are a| 
capital tellow ; bat your first refusal brings down his 
ire, and shows you his ingratitude. When he has | 
gotall he can from you, he has no further use for 
you. When the orange is squeezed, we throw it aside. 
The black man is a good fellow while he 
isa slave, and toils for nothing, but the moment he 


( Laughter.) 
j 
! 


claims his own flesh and blood and bones, he is a | 
most obnoxious creature, and there is a proposition to | 
get rid of him! He is happy while he remains aj} 
poor, degraded, ignorant slave, without even the | 
right to his own offspring. While in this condition, | 
tle master can ride in the same carriage, sleep in the | 
But give 
tis same slave the right to use his own legs, his hands, 
his body and his mind, and this happy and desirable 
e is instantly transformed into a miserable and 
ithsome wretch, fit only to be colonized somewhere 
lear the mountains of the moon, or eternally banish- 
1 from the presence of all civilized beings. You 
must not lose sight of the fact that it is the emanci- 
pated slave and the free colored man whom it is pro- 
posed to remove—not the slave: this countay and cli- 
mate are perfectly adapted to negro slavery ; it is the 
free black that the air is not good for! What an idea! 
A country good for slavery, and not good for free- 
endl Chis idea is monstrous, and unworthy of even 
the Fejee islanders. Ali the Emigration and Coloniza- 
fon Sov have been formed, have been auxiliaries 
we Powe t,and established for this purpose, and 
wd desire to make money out of our necessities. 
(Loud applause.) d 


same bed, and nurse from the same bosom. 


ed fr 


dom ! 


veties that 


It 's rue, a great many simple-minded people have 
Seen induced to go to Liberia and to Hayti, but, be as- 
‘ured, the more intelligent portion of the eolored peo- 
tie will remain here; not because we prefer being op- 
pressed here to being freemen in other countries, but 
We willremain because we believe our future pros- 
Pects are better here than elsewhere, and because our 
ope mence has proved that the greater proportion of 
those who have left this country during the last 
tuirty years have made their condition worse, and 
would have gladly returned if they could have done so. 
You May rest assured that we shall remain here— 
here, where we have withstood almost everything. 
Now, when our prospects begin to brighten, we are 
the more encouraged to stay, pay off the old score, 
and have a reconstruction of things. There are those 
“lus who believe that we have seen the star of our re- 
demption rising in the east, and moving southward. 
{ Applause.) 

The government is now trying to untie the knot 
which must be cut. ‘Heére you perceive it is mistaken. 
The North is in error. She has suffered the South, 
like a wayward child, to do as she wonld, and now, 
when she would restrain her, she finds trouble. If 
you wish to prevent a pending evil, destroy the source 
&t once. If the first sparks were quenched, there 
would be no flame, for how can he kill who dares not 
be angry ? or how ean he be perjured who fears an 
cath? All public outrages of destroying tendency 
and oppression are but childish sports let alone till 
they are ungovernable. The choking of the fountaifi 
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Having sown the wit, we are now reaping the 
whirlwind; but in the cu.i | think it will be conceded 
by all, that we shall-have gathered in a glorious har- 
vest. (Loud applause.) 

I do not regard this trying hour as a dark one. 
The war that has been waged on us for more than 
two centuries has opened our eyes and caused us to 
form alliances, so that instead of acting on the defen- 
sive, we are now prepared to attack the enemy. This 
is simply a change of tactics. I think I see the finger 
of God in all this. Yes, there is the hand-writing on 
the wall: J come not, to bring peace, but the sword. 
Break: every yoke, and let the oppressed go free. I have 
heard the groans of my people, and am come down to de- 
liver them! (Loud and long-continued applause.) 

At present, it looks as though we were drifting 
into a foreign war; and if we do have one, slavery 
must go down with it. It is not the time now for me 
to discuss the relation of the black man to such a war. 
Perhaps no one cares what we think, or how we feel 
on this subject. You think yourselves strong now. 
The wisest man and the strongest man is generally 
the most ignorant and the most feeble. Be not deceiv- 
ed. No man is so feeble that he cannot do you an 
injury! (Hear, hear.) If you should get into a dif- 
ficulty of this kind, it would be to your interest that 
we should be your friends. You remember the lion 
had need of the mouse. (Applause.) You have 
spurned our offers, and disregarded our feelings, and 


on this account we have manifested but little interest | 


in, and have been apparently indifferent observers of, 
this contest; but appearances are deceitful—every 
man who snores is not asleep. (Applause.) 

I believe the conduct of both the bond and the free 


has been exceedingly judicious. It is times like these 


It is storms and tempests that give 
If we have a foreign war, the 


that try men. 
reputation to pilots. 
black man’s services will be needed. 


Seventy-five | 


OF GENERAL JAMES H. LANE AT 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 

We give the following extracts from a speech recent- 
ly delivered by General Lane, at Leavenworth, on 
i“ The Duty We Owe to our Government in this Her 
Hour of Direst Extremity ” :— 


+ Fora quarter of a century, I have been an actor in 
public affairs, and during all that time I have seen 
twenty millions at the North governed and controlled 
by six millions at the South. And no matter how ex- 
travagant the demand made by any one of these lords 
of the lash, he had only to rise in his seat and say : 
“Mr. Speaker, unless this request is granted, we shall 
secede,” and the Hotspur gained a submissive acquies- 
cence. : 

I saw, day before yesterday, a speech, said to have 
been delivered in the State of my birth, by a man 
called Abraham Hendricks, in which he said this war 
| was caused by the radicals in the Northern States. 
| Great God! I wonder the earth did not open and just 
Hlet him through! Such a speech, at such an hour, by 
|a man professing to be a loyal citizen! * * * * 
| We have lost men enough for the preservation of 
| slavery, have made widows enough, orphans enough. 
| Go yonder to that fierce fought battle-ground at 
| Springfield! There, out of twelve hundred, five hun- 

dred and seventy killed and wounded! Kansas has 
| offered up enough blood to this Moloch, and so has 
/every other State. And I thank God our Government 
is satisfied that the war has gone along far enough in 
that direction. Who feeds this rebellion? Four mil- 
lion slaves. Who clothes this rebellion? Four mil- 
lion slaves. Take them from that side, and put them 
|on this sile. (Applause.) If they were mules, you 
would do itin a minute. And yet I think a man is 
| worth more to the enemy than a mule. 

One of the Cabinet Ministers asked me the other 
day, how many slaves I could profitably use in a col- 
jumo of 34,000 men. I replied, 34,000—besides the 
|teamsters. I told him I wanted to see every soldier a 
| knight-errant, and behind him his squire to do all his 
| work. * * * * * 

The new Secretary of War has turned over a new 
leaf. A healthy public sentiment, created by God 
| himself, compelled that statesman to publish to the 
|army, “ Henceforth, your business is to attack, pursue 
and destroy the enemy.”’ No more taking of the oath ; 
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LATER NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


Portranp, Feb. 11. Steamship Jura, from Liver- 
pool January 30th and Londonderry 31st, arrived here 
at half-past twelve to-night. 

The steamer La Plata, with Mason and Slidell on 
board, arrived at Southampton on the 29th. They 
were taken to St. Thomas by the Rinaldo, as she was 
unable to reach Halifax. They were received at 
Southampton courteously, but no demonstrations were 
made. Both proceeded to London, where Mason re- 
mains, but Slidell forthwith left for Paris. 

The Times remarks that both gentlemen will proba- 
bly keep themselves perfectly quiet, and await events 
that are athand. Although there is a large party in 
the House of Commons which will endeavor to urge 
upon the government a policy of interference in the 
American struggle, the envoys will do well to main- 
tain a masterly inactivity. 

A Southampton letter says they complain of bad 
treatment in the prison at Boston. 

The Tuscarora had left Southampton, and anchored 
off Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

George Thompson had again been lecturing at Man- 
chester on American affairs. His remarks were main- 
ly in response to the late speech of Mr. Massey at 
Sanford, whose statements he branded as absolutely 
false, and grievously unjust to the North. The lec- 
turer said the breaking of the blockade would be a 
wicked and fiendish act, and no greater crime could be 
committed against any country. He had faith, how- 
ever, in the pacific and neutral policy of Earl Russell. 

Napoleon opened the French Chambers on the 27th. 
In his speech he said: “The civil war which deso- 
lates America has greatly compromised our commer- 
cial interests. So long, however, as the rights of neu- 
trals are respected, we must confine ourselves to ex- 
pressing wishes for an early termination of these dis- 
sensions.”” The speech refers to the pacific relations 
of France, and recapitulates the financial programme 
of M. Fould’s budget. 

Some of the English journals construe the allusion 
to America into a threat, and as significant that France 
is impatient and will interfere when the occasion ap- 
pears to demand it. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says great 
misery prevailed in some of the large manutacturing 
commercial towns of France, and it would probably 
increase if the American war continues. The re- 


| Huger se to Richmond that only 50 on the 


sland esca 

It is reported that one regiment from Massachusetts 
| Was badly cut up, but it is impossible to ascertain 
| which of the five it was that were attached to the ex- 





All the Southern papers received to-day are unani- 
mous in admitting a complete victory to our troops, 
!and in saying that the loss of the Island is a very se- 
rious one. 

The prisoners captured, numbering at least 2000, 
will be here in a few days. 

There appears to be no bright side of the story for 
the rebels. 

A steamer with official despatches from General 
Burnside is hourly expected. 
_ The Richmond Examiner of this morning, in a lead- 
ing editorial, says : The loss of an entire army on Ro- 
anoke Island is certainly the most painful event of the 
war. The intelligence of yesterday by telegraph is 
fully confirmed, 2500 brave troops on an Island in 
| the sea were exposed to all the force of the Burnside 
| fleet. 
! 
| Norrorx, Feb. 10. A dispatch was received at 
| Richmond at midnight, stating as follows: “A cou- 
rier arrived here this afternoon at 4 o'clock, and 
| brought intelligence that Elizabeth City was burned 
| this morning by its inhabitants. During the conflagra- 
| tion, the Federals landed a large foree. All our gun- 
| boats excepting one were captured by the enemy. 
| Gen. Wise has not yet arrived at Norfolk.” 
Norroik, Feb. 10. The latest news states that 
| Capt. O. Jennings Wise, son of Governor Wise, was 
| shot through the hip and disabled, though his wound 
| was not mortal. Maj. Lawson and Lieut. Miller were 
{mortally wounded. About 300 Confederates were 
| killed. Our wounded numbers over 1000. The num- 
ber of Yankees wounded-is about the same as ours. 
| Midshipman Cann had his arm shot off. The other 
| casuaities are as yet unreported. 





SD Peay eer 
Reser Guxsoats Carrurep or Destrorep.— 
Washington, Feb. 12th. The following is the official 
| Teport of Lieut. Phillips to Flag Officer Foote :— 
| Railroad rossing, Gunboat Conestoga, February 10th. 
| Sirn,—We have returned to this point from an entire- 
ily successful expedition to Florence, at the foot of 


thonsand freemen capable of bearing arms, and three- | 0 more swearing in the rattlesnake. Why, to my 
certain knowledge, the rebels over here in Missouri 


quarters ofa million of slaves wild with the enthusi- | have been sworn over five times, and they are rattle- 
asm caused by the dawn of the glorious opportunity | gnakes yet! The true way to close this rebéllion is 
of being able to strike a genuine blow for freedom, | to detach the four million slaves. A man says, 
will be a power that “white men will be bound to re- | ** Lane, if you do that, won't _— make o Sree , 

spect.” (Applause.) Let the people of the United | Great God! what a terrible calamity! Every slave 


; " within this Government is destined to be free; God 
States do their duty, and treat us as the people of | has so determined. (Applause.) 
all other nations treat us—as men; if they will do | 
Northern laborer. Instead of diminishing wages, it 
a ; -, | would increase them. | 
plause.) Butif you continue to deny us our rights, | 
and spurn our offers except as menials, colored men 
from East to West. 
The negroes are much more intelligent than I had 
that success which you will not deserve. (Applause.) 
This rebellion for slavery means something ! Out ‘and-by they begin to straighten themselves, throw 
back their shoulders, stand erect, and soon look God 
ar.) There i ing in it t ope. (Applause. Pa : 
mrerg 24 aie Sie i . mi “# pe. {Ape aee-) loves mother, wife, children, more than the negro, and 
Our cause is onward. As it-is with the sun, the ‘they are an altogether smarter people than we give 
. : F . . | the men, after feeding and cleaning the horses, I have 
: > ye > C > anti-slavery ? ; a +h 
io temp ‘the Government & 00s Mite mitte antls ” | seen them out, just back of the tents, drilling. And 
obliged to take slavery by the throat, and sooner or the soldier, and the manual of ee You > _ 
later must choke her to death. (Loud applause.) Jeff. that, in the innermost recesses of their souls, the 
General Jackson did not lie when he paid that noble 
sor, John C. Fremont, (applause,) will be to us what | compliment to his black soldiers at New Orleans. 
Moses was to the Israelites. (Continued applause.) 

So terrific is the crime of these traitors, I care not 
who involves them in ruin and death. Let us teach 
punishment is infiicted on the battle-field, on the gal- 
lows, or from the bush by a negro. Death! death 

see this great day, when the nation is to be weighed “so 
. 5 . . aee . 
in the balances, and I hope not found wanting. (Ap- | Why, see here—it almost unmans me to hear peo- 
first time, I suppose we shall live through it. In the | “constitutional rights” of South (arolina! Great 
es m 7 : | God! I wonder how long it will be before Kansas is 
hour of danger, we hav not been found wanting. As 
on to return a slave, let him remember the five hun- 
now stand still, and see the | @ted and seventy dead and wounded at Springfield, 
ste still, 
( Applause.) 


[General Lane then fully answered the question that 
this, our last drop of blood is ready to be sacrificed | the liberation of the slaves would work injustice to the 
in defence of the liberty of this country. (Loud ap- 

The chains are to be stricken from every limb. 

Freepomo is to be the battle-cry from North to South, 
will be worse than fools to take up arms atall. (Hear, 
hear.) We will stand by you, however, and wish you | h 
ever supposed. I have seen them come into camp 
(occasionally) looking down as though slaves. By- 
of it emancipation must spring. I do not agree with 
those men who see no hope in this war. (Hear, straight in the face. They are the most affectionate, 
impulsive, domestic beings in the world. No one 
clouds often obstruct his vision, but in the end we | them credit tor—I mean, we Democrats ! 
find there has been no standing still. (Applause.) It} After a long day’s march, after getting supper for 
now than it was at the commencement of the war; | they take to drill as a child takes to its mother’s milk. 
but while fighting for its own existence, it has been | They soon learn the step, soon learn the position of 
“aye - “devil is in them.” General Washington did not lie 
Davis is to the slaveholders what Pharaoh was to when he said his negroes fought as well as white men. 
the Egyptians, and Abraham Lincoln and his succes- | 
Give them a fair chance, put arms in their hands, and 
Pe : . they will do the balance of the fighting in this war. 
I may be mistaken, but I think the sequel will prove 
that I am correct. I have faith in God and gun- ; _ Le 
: . 2 2ason against this government is crime against 
de - lause.) and believe we | them treason agains zg 
powder, and te ad, (lod spptense,) " | God, as well as against man. I care not whether the 
ought not to be discouraged. (Applause.) We have 
withstood the sixth trial, and in the seventh our cour- 
age must not falter. I thank God I have lived to | that crushes out this terrible rebellion—let our chil- 
dren remember that the punishment of treason is 
plause.) This State and the National Government | ple talk about the “constitutional rights” of States in 
have treated us most shamefully, but as this is not the | rebellion, of States outside of the Constitution! The 
: called upon to return a fugitive slave to South Caroli- 
the Government has not had the courage to receive | na, to Missouri. When the Kansas man is called up- 
the help that has been standing ready and waiting 
a = her, ‘we: will | now charged up to the account of the State of Mis- 
salvation of our people. |souri. Do you love Kansas, love your wife and home ? 
- | See to it that Missouri is free. If you love these 
| things, see to it that there is nota slave left there in 
| thirty days hence. 
i EN ah e There is that Cherokee country, down there. We 
Wasuineton, (D. C.,) Feb. 1, 1862. | want Kansas a square State, with as much front north 
Epiror Liserator,—It is not well to look con- | and-south, as east and west. The Cherokee country 
: : : > of | just gives us that. Ifthere are slaves there, they must 
inually on the dark side of things, as many of our JUS ‘ ‘ re, they 
: ee y ‘xine ° tt - ‘al be treaf€d as we treat them in Missouri. Then add 
friends are inclined to do. Among the more nopefu that territory to Kansas, and we can raise our cotton 
signs of the times may be mentioned the “ Associa- | and carry on our own manufactures; and if hereafter 
tion Lectures” at the Smithsonian Institute this win- our children rag aa yee rige ds the org a disease, 
r : : : | they can secede, and sustain themselves. 
> > Pe 2ech uarantied to such | “ey ca nae 7 zs . , 
ter. ben ire otom via ait pe 8 s . | I believe it is the business of Kansas exclusively, with 
men as Cheever, Pierpont, and Emerson, in a slave | the gallant assistance of Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and 
territory, we may assure ourselves that the days of! other States soon to be represented here, to free all 
| slaves west of the Mississippi. Oh, what a thrill of de- 
. ; | light would run through the country to hear Kansas 
aa 2ve » |e ost ¢ ene “Onv ed | “> i . . 
Last evening, the large “9 audie roi ite convened | declare that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the lecture-room of the Smithsonian Institute came | shall exist within the boundaries of Texas, and hav- 
together to hear Ralph Waldo Emerson. Consider- | ing made the declaration, to fight it through! That 


ing the state of the weather, and the muddy condition | little colony planted here in ‘64 freed Kansas, then 
| Cherokee, then Texas, then Arkansas, then Louisiana, 


of the streets, the large turnout was a most flattering | 74 slavery was blotted out, crushed out, west of 
compliment to the lecturer; but when the audience | the Mississippi. That’s the business of Kansas, as- 
heartily applauded his most radical sayings, and hard- | sisted by.the gallant West. | 

est hits against slavery, it was equally a compliment | I am authorized by the Government to say to every 
» speake he good sense of his hearers. It | officer and private, that I will feed a slave for each 
to the speaker and the g | one of you, and I don’t care how soon you catch him. 
is cheering also to see Senators from Kentucky and In conclusion, let me tell you that the only way to 
Tennessee speaking in favor of expelling from the | serve your Government, and serve it effectually, is by 
Senate, Bright of Indiana, for writing a friendly letter | declaring that you are soldiers of Freedom. Take up 


: ie F R . Lin- | the glove the traitors have thrown down ; answer their 
to Jeff. Davis, introducing to him the notorious Lin- challenge by boldly proclaiming the battle-cry of free- 
coln as a manufacturer of improved arms. It will be 


|dom. With that, O how certain are we of our leader! 
fair to mark as disloyal every Senator who does not | God himself marches before, and, for my part, I would 
vote fur his expulsion. 


| just as soon follow him as any other leader. 
4 B Farewell, and when we meet again, may it be in the 

In my travels among the various regiments on the | piping times of peace ! 
3 ac ze am of disloyalty among ie 
Summon, | Sad 6 See bi po P 7 . ate ®) Generar Lane anp Tae Soutwery Exreprtioy. 
the officers, and a necessity for re-organization in the | Leavenworth, Feb. 7th. The lower House of the Kan- 
army. It shows itself in protesting against the right | sas Legislature have, by a vote of 60 to 7, passeda 

* rf * ~ : x 

of Government to interfere with the slavery system, |Jesolution requesting the President to appoint General 

d in thre f ceskstation ta tbe-al aee-oidh ta | Jim Lane a Major-General, and give him command of 
canoes aegi goign sygte y | the Southern expedition. 
terference. These oflivers are of no use to the army : | 
they rather weaken it, as their sympathies are stronger | i 

Hi ; . é 

for slavery than for the Union; and the sooner Con- tg We commend the speech of Joux S. Rock, 


gress or the Cabinet adopt thorough mea sures and ge | Esq., of this city, as delivered at the late annul meet- 
rid of such men, the better |ing of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and 

ae Sanday t was at Budd’s Ferry, opposite the | published in another part of our present number, to 
rebel batteries which blockade the eceitaad They | the thoughtful consideration of those who are yet que- 
ebel ba : P . y | 


“ |rying whether the colored race in this country are 
open their batteries upon every vessel or boat that | T'S ether y 


floats down by them, but with very little damage. 
They occasionally throw a shot or shell into the camp 
of our men, which bury themselves in the ground 
five feet deep. The boys dig them up and sell them 


iosities, at ten dollars apiece. ‘ 
ma ase a : | since, and may yet be heard before the Supreme Court 


It helps one to realize that there is war, to stand on te 7 : 
the Maryland side of the river, and look at the rebel jat Washington—the unjust J “_ then being non est 
batteries when they are firing at us. First we see the | inventus, or, rather, sent to his “ appropriate place. 
lightning flash, then the cloud of smoke, and in a few caRS, 7 
seconds the thundering roar comes to our ears; then | og Miho ng a ner gmio dc Bayes oer 
the sound of the bursting shells is nearly as loud. as | the past week, attending the State Anti-Slavery Con- 


vention at Albany, N. Y., lecturing, &c.; and, conse- 


_>- 


RALPH W. EMERSON AT WASHINGTON. 


the peculiar institution are numbered. 


——_—————_—_——_ 


| those who, according to Judge Taney, “ have no rights 
| that white men are bound to recognize and respect.” 
Notwithstanding the Judge’s dictum, Mr. R. was pro- 

fessionally admitted to the Suffolk Bar some months 


-_ — 





Since the Subscription List of the 28th Anniversary 
was put in the printers’ hands, the following additional 


England to America, see first page. 
payments have been received :— ° 


—_ > ~ 





CONVENTION AT ALBANY. 


These sums, added to those on the principal list, | was propitious, and the proceedings highly interesting. 
make the total receipts of the occasion to be consid- 
erably upwards of FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
—a most gratifying result, and highly encouraging in 
view of the circumstances of the times. The home 
subscriptions exceed those (we believe) of any previous 


year. 


Green, Aaron M. Powell, Abraham Pryne, Lizzie M. 
Powell, and others. 


relation to the war,—were adopted, and others. 
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Jounston’s Craros Porrrarr or WENDELL 
Puitiirs. This life-size and admirably executed 
portrait which was for some time on exhibition at the 
Athenxzum, and has been pleasurably examined by 
thousands, has been kindly presented, by subscription, 
to the Editor of the Liberator as a token of friendship 
and regard. The list of donors is a choice one, and 


one week. 


ee 
> 








after. 





is the surest way to cut off the ‘source of the river 


the keepsake very gratefully appreciated. 


ports of prefects to the Government not only allude to | Muscle Shoals, Alabama. The rebels were forced to 
the destitution, but to that which generally accom- | burn six steamers, and we captured two others besides 
panies destitution, disquietude. | the half-completed gunboat Eastport. The steamers 

fhe Government encourages manufacturers to keep | burnt were freighted with rebel military stores. The 
their mills open as long as possible, and some of them | Eastport had about 250,000 feet of lumber on board. 
busy themselves under the belief that if the Federal | We captured 200 stand of arms, a quantity of clothing 


susceptible of civilization—Mr. Rock being one of 


’ fully, J. M. H. 
osm. vost PRigeaee pewep seo ab quently, has not been able to give any attention to the 
sie ? present number. 
APPENDIX TO SUBSCRIPTION-ANNIVER. Sc sera eS ae eA 
' SARY REPORT. 2@> For an interesting Letter from Hon. Gerrit 


Smith to George Thompson, Esq., on the Relations of 


The usual State Anti- 


Oliver Johnson, Eeq.,*New York, $100.00 ‘ 
Sydney H. Gay, Esq., 4 50.00 Slavery Convention was held at Albany on Friday 
Edgar Ketchum, Esq., “ 10.00 and Saturday last—six sessions in all. The weather 


Speakers—Phillips, Garrison, Pillsbury, Foss, Beriah 


The resolutions that were passed 
at the late annual meeting of the Massachusetts A. S. 
Society,—defining the position of the abolitionists in 


_> 
2@ The friends in Hopedale and vicinity will no- 
tice that Mr. Heywood’s appointments are postponed 


2a We are indebted to Hon. Charles Sumner for 
a copy of his speech on “ Maritime Rights.” It is a 
State Paper that will be valuable fur reference here- 


blockade continues beyond March, the independence 
of the South will be recognized. 

The Journal de St. Petersburg of the 29th publishes a 
note, dated the 21st, from Prince Gortschakoff to Baron 
Stoekel at Washington, stating that the Emperor has 
with deep satisfaction seen his anticipation confirmed 
by the determination of the Federal Government to 


the same wisdom and moderation will guide the steps 
of the Federal Government in its interior policy, and 
expresses his conviction that the Federal Government 
will, in carrying out that policy, place itself above 
popular passions. The Emperor also states that he 
should with great satisfaction see the Union recon- 
| structed by conciliatory measures, as the maintenance 
of the American power influences in a considerable 
degree the general political equilibrium. 

A Turin letter of January 26th, says during the 
three preceding days, the citizens of Genoa had been 
amused by the evolutions of the privateer Sumter 
steaming to and fro between Valtrie and Portifeno. 
Her object in tarrying off Genoa was a matter of much 
speculation. 





a 
CAPTURE OF FORT HENRY. 

The operations of Commodore Foote’s gunboats in 

the Tennessee river, in connection with the land forces 

under General Grant, have succeeded in striking a 





stripes once more on Tennessee soil, where, we doubt 
not, many loyal men are waiting to hail it with joyous 
shouts. Fort Henry, which has been captured, is an 
important point on the Tennessee river, three or four 
miles over the Tennessee line, and its possession ena- 
bles our forces to have easy access to the line of rail- 
road communication between the rebel strongholds at 
Bowling Green on the one hand, and Columbus on the 
| other. 
| result is thus tersely announced by General Halleck : 





1 “Fort Henry is ours. The Flag of the Union is 
| reéstablished on the soil of Tennessee. It will never 
be removed. 
By command of Major-General Halleck. 

W. W. Siru, Captain and A. D.C.” 


Commodore Foote’s despatch to the Secretary of 
| the Navy was as follows :— 
“U.S. Frae Sure Crxcrnwatt, 
Off Fort Henry, Tennessee river, Feb. 6. 
The gunboats under my charge, consisting of the 
Essex, Commander Porter; the Carondolet, Com- 
mander Walker; the Cincinnati, Commander Stem- 
bel; the St. Louis, Lieut. Com. Paulding ; the Cones- 
toga, Lieutenant Phelps; the Taylor, Lieut. Gwinn; 
and the Lexington, Lieut. Shirk, after a severe and 
rapid fire of an hour and a quarter, have captured Fort 
Henry. We have taken Gen. Lloyd Tilghman and 
his staff, with sixty prisoners. ‘The surrender to the 
gunboats was unconditional, as we kept an open fire 
upon them until their flag was struck. In half an 
hour after the surrender, I handed the fort and pris- 
oners over to Gen. Grant, commanding the army, on 
his arrival at the fort in force. The Essex had a shot 
in her boilers after fighting most effectively for two- 
thirds of the action, and was obliged to drop down the 
river. I hear that several of her men were scalded 
to’ death, including the two pilots. She, with the 
other gunboats, officers and men, fought with the 
greatest gallantry. The Cincinnati received 31 shots, 
and had one man killed and eight wounded, two seri- 
ously. The fort, with 20 guns and 17 mortars, was 
defended by Gen. Tilghman with the most determined 
gallantry. I will write as soon as possible. I have 
sent Lieutenant Phillips and three gunboats after the 
rebel gunboats. 
(Signed,) A. H. Foore, Flag Officer.” 


Correspondents of the Cincinnati papers say that 
when the enemy struck his colors, such cheering, 
such wild excitement as seized the throats, arms and 
caps of the four or five hundred sailors of the gun- 
boats, can be imagined and not described. After the 
surrender, it was found that the rebel infantry, en- 
camped outside the fort, numbering 4000 or 5000, had 
cut and run, leaving the rebel artillery company in 
command of the fort. The infantry left everything 
in their flight. A vast deal of plunder has fallen into 
our hands, including a large and valuable quantity of 
ordnance stores. General Tilghman is disheartened. 
He thinks it one of the most damaging blows of the 
war. 

In the engagement the Cincinnati was in the lead, 
and flying the flag officer’s pennant, and the chief 
mark of the enemy’s fire. 

The Essex was badly crippled when about two-thirds 
through the fight, and crowding steadily against the 
enemy. ball went into her side forward port, 
through her heavy bulkhead, and squarely through 
one of her boilers, the escaping steam scalding and 
killing several of the crew. Capt. Porter, his Aid, 
S. P. Britton, Jr., and Paymaster Lewis were stand- 
ing in a direct line of the balls passing, Mr. Britton 
being in the centre of the group. A shot struck Mr. 
Britton on the top of his head, scattering his brains 
in every direction. The escaping steam went into 
the pilot house, instantly killing Messrs. Ford and 
Bride, the pilots. Many of the soldiers, at the rush 
of steam, jumped overboard and were drowned. The 
Cincinnati had 1 killed and 6 wounded; the Essex 
had 6 seamen and two officers killed, 17 men wounded 
and five missing. There were no casualties on the 
St. Louis or Carondolet, though the shot and shell fell 
upon them like rain. 

The St. Louis was commanded by Leonard Pauld- 
ing, who stood upon the gunboat and wrought the 
guns to the last. Not a man flinched, and with chee 
upon cheer sent the shot and shell among the enemy. 

Gen. Smith on the west and Gen. Grant on the east 
side of Tennessee River are pursuing the retreating 
rebels. It is reported, and is credited by some of our 
officers, that the rebel troops at Fort Henry were not 
true to the rebel cause, and took advantage of the 
opportunity offered by an attack to run away from a 
fight that was distasteful to them. 


THE BATTLE OF ROANOKE ISLAND. 


The Rebel Fleet of Gunboats Completely vee Bee 
Victory Followed Up by an Attack on the Main Land— 
Elizabeth City Taken—Norfolk Menaced in the Rear 
—The Entire Rebel Force, about Three Thousand Men, 
Captured. 

Forrress Munroe, Feb. 11. By a‘flag of truce, 
to-day, we learn of the complete success of the Burn- 
side expedition at Roanoke Island. The island was 
taken possession of, and Commodore Lynch's fleet 
completely destroyed. Elizabeth City was attacked 
on Sunday, and evacuated by the inhabitants. The 
city was previously burned, but whether by our shells 
or the inhabitants, it is not certain. The first news of 
the defeat arrived at Norfolk on Sunday afternoon, and 
caused great excitement. 

The previous news was very satisfactory, stating 
that the Yankees had been allowed to advance for the 
purpose of drawing them intoatrap. The rebel force 
on the Island is supposed to have been only a little 
over 3000 efficient fighting men. Gen. Wise was ill at 
Nag’s Head, and was not present during the engage- 
ment. When the situation became dangerous, he was 
removed to Norfolk. 

All the rebel gunboats but one were taken, and that 
escaped up a creek, and was probably also destroyed. 
One seycoed behomen only 70, and another that only 25 
of the escaped from the Island. Gen. 








deliver up Mason and Slidell. The Emperor hopes | 


heavy blow at the rebels, and planting the stars and | 


The action took place on Thursday, and the | 


; and stores, and destroyed the encampment of Colonel 
Crews. We found the Union sentiment strong. 


SS eee — 


| Kansas Dectarep unper Martian Law — Ar- 
| FAIRS In New Mexico. Leavenworth, Feb. Wth. By 
| General Order No. 17, Gen. Hunter declares martial 
| law throughout the State of Kansas, and declares the 
| crime of jay-hawking shall be put down with a strong 
; hand and summary process. 
James H. Holmes, Secretary of New Mexico, 12 days 
| from Santa Fe, brings important dispatches to Gen. 
Hunter, and information regarding affairs in that terri- 
|tory. The rebel General H. H. Sibley was within 30 
| miles of Fort Craig with 200 Texans with artillery, 
| and issued a bynkum proclamation. Col. Canby has 
taken active measures to oppose him, and felt able to 
make a successful resistance. It is reported that a 
considerable force of Texans are advancing up the Rio 
Pecos to attack Fort Union. An express had been 
sent to Denver City for reinforcements, and the Col- 
orado troops would probably march immediately. 
Martial law has been proclaimed in this territory, and 
all able-bodied men drafted to serve in the militia. All 
the mules, horses and ammunition in the territory 
have been seized for the use of the Government. The 
Indians in the territory are reported to be troublesome. 





- -_ - - 
| ARREST OF GEN. STONE FOR TREASON. 


Wasurneron, Feb. 10. 


Tue CHarces aGarnst Bric. Generar Stoxe.— 
| Sundry acts of Treason alleged against Him—Other Ar- 
|rests Made. The following is the substance of the 
| charges under which Brigadier-General Charles P. 
; Stone was arrested, yesterday morning, at 2 o'clock, 
by a guard, under the immediate command of Brig. 
| Gen. Sykes of the Provost Marshal’s force, and sent 
to Fort Lafayette by the afternoon train :— 

Ist. For misbehavior at the battle of Ball’s Bluff. 

2d. For holding correspondence with the enemy, 
| before and since the battle of Ball’s Bluff, and receiv- 
ing visits from rebel officers in his camp. 

3d. For treacherously suffering the enemy to build 
a fort or strong work since the battle of Ball’s Bluff 
under his guns without molestation. 

4th. For a treacherous design to expose his force to 
capture and destruction by the enemy, under pretence 
of orders for a movement from the Commanding Gen- 
eral, which had not been given. 

A court martial will be speedily ordered. 

Major W. J. Rassin was arrested recently in Kent 
county, Maryland. He was an officer in the rebel 
army. B.H. Jenkins of Alexandria was also arrested, 
several days ago. He had arrived from Richmond 
via Norfolk, and had a pass signed by the rebel Seere- 
tary of War. Both of them are in the old Capitol 
prison. Jenkins acknowledges that he is a seces- 
sionist, and refuses to take the oath of allegiance to 
|the Government. He left Alexandria during the 
}month of August for Richmond, and was assisted in 
making his escape by a known secessionist. 

é es : 


Rev. Dr. Caeeverin Wasnincron. Dr. Cheever 
thrilled a vast audience last Sunday in the Representa- 
| tives Chamber with a sermon against the Border State 
policy, which has so long directed this war. He said: 

“ Herodius stands for the Southern rebellion’s slave- 
trading Confederacy, with its cruelty and blood-claim- 
ing perpetual property in man, and in perpetuity of sla- 
very. Herodius stands for the policy of the Northern 
Government, maintaining these impious claims, and 
resolving to enforce them, though pretending a deter- 
mination to put down the rebellion. Between these 
two parties the Border Slaveholding States are signi- 
fied by the daughter of Herodius, represented especial- 
ly by Kentucky, defending the rights and perpetuity 
of slavery, and demanding new guarantees of the sa- 
credness of property in man. John, in prison, whose 
head is demanded by Herodius, represents the millions 
|of the enslaved whom our Government are required 
| anew to sacrifice. The Border States dance so elo- 
| quently, so gracefully before our Administration, that 
|in order to please them, and secure their friendship, 

we give them an order on the Union for whatever they 
| desire. The pretended constitutional compact is plead- 
|ed for the reconstruction of the Union and slavery, 
| which is the re-enslavement of the poor ‘slaves and 
| their posterity. And thus, if this policy be persisted 
in, instead of being governed, as formerly, by 300,000 
slaveholders, we are governed now by less than 30,000 
—by the slaveholding oligarchy of Kentucky.” 








_> - 


Waar a Soutuern Unionist Says. A letter to 
the Cincinnati Gazette, written from Nelson’s Division 
in Kentucky, contains this passage :—“ I recently had 
the pleasure of meeting a Union man, or refugee, 
from Nashville. He isa thorough Southerner in all 
things, but unswerving in his devotion to the Union. 
*You Northern men,’ said he, ‘ have fallen into a fatal 
error. You hope to conquer the insurgents by a con- 
ciliatory course. You are simply sacrificing the lives 
and property of your Southern friends. The South 
will scruple at no means to accomplish their end. 
Meet them with their own weapons—fire and sword— 
and awe them into obedience to the laws. Not one of 
them disavows the fact that this is a rebellion insti- 
tuted for the purpose of overthrowing our Govern- 
ment. For the accomplishment of that end, they will 
pour out their blood like water. Let them but suc- 
ceed, and their arrogance will know no bounds. The 
veriest serf of Europe might then pity you Northern 
men. Your moderation but prolongs the struggle and 
lessens your chances of success.’ ” 
ee Gee 


Svavery mn THE District or Corumpia. The 
bill providing for the abolition of slavery within the 
District of Columbia, introduced by Senator Wilson, 
and referred to the District Committee, was intrusted 
to Senator Morrill, who has prepared a bill which pro- 
vides for the immediate emancipation of all the slaves 
in the District, and for a limited compensation to loyal 
owners, not to exceed $300 per slave on the average. 
Owners must, within ninety days, file their claims, to- 
gether with proofs of value, and of loyalty, with Com- 
missioners. These are to report within nine months. 
They are authorized to examine the slave as well as 
the master, in order to determine the latter’s right to 
compensation. It is believed that the bill will com- 
mend itself to a majority of the Committee. It is 
composed of Messrs. Grimes, Dixon, Morrill, Wade, 
Anthony, Kennedy, and Powell. The number of 
slaves now in the District is about 3,000. Probably 
more than half belong to masters who will swear that 
they are loyal. The total cost to the nation of eman- 
cipating cannot be over $1,000,000, and may not be 
much more than $500.000. 

-_>- 

Tue Hurcninsons. The tuneful Hutchinsons, 
having the commendation of Secretary Cameron and 
the permit of Gen. McClellan, commenced what they 
hoped would be a series of concerts through the camps 
across the Potomac. They were audacious enough to 
sing Whittier’s noble song commencing, “ We wait 
beneath the furnace blast.” A Dr. Oakley, of the 4th 
New Jersey, made so noisy an expression of his scorn 
for its Anti-Slavery spirit, that Gen. Franklin revoked 
the license of the choristers—a simple method of 
avoiding dangerous disorder. Gen. Kearney had the 








family ranged before him, and judicially 
them that he “thought as much of rebels as of Aboli- 


tionists.” Gen. Franklin also ventilated his opinion 
that the song was incendiary, and deserved to be sup- 
panes Ste, 














Wuar tue ExGutsu Truryx or our War Pouicy, 
—Letters have been received by Senators, brought by 
the last English mail, from Messrs. Bright, Richard 
Cobden, the Duke of Argyle, and other members cf 
the Liberal party, stating that unless something is 
done very soon to demonstrate the ability of the Fi d- 
eral Government to put down the rebellion, and to 
convince the Anti-Slavery party in England that we 
are in earnest about emancipation, the sympathy «f 
the Liberal clement will be lost, and the Southern 
Confederacy must be recognized. Immediate action, 
they add, should be taken to abolish slavery in both 
Delaware and Maryland to begin with.—New York 

ribane, 


ta The petitions for universal emancipation tq the 
present Congress have been more numerous and re- 
spectably signed than were those presented to the 
Parliament which abolished West Indian slavery at 
its opening. In that case, the petitions increased in 
number until, one day, it took six men to carry them 
into Parliament. The lightning came soon after that 
thunder. So it will come in this country. The year 
will see thousands of petitioners at the door of Con- 
gress imploring justice, and peace which reposes only 
on justice. It is, I learn, a fact, and one which should 
be more widely known, that every petition which has 
been handed in for emancipation proposes to pay loyal 
masters for their slaves. Nor let it be forgotten, that 
this nation could pay every loyal master $500 per 
head for his slaves, with the sum it is now paying per 
month, at the very largest estimate of the numbers of 
such slaves which could be made.— Tribune. 


Da Gen. Thomas's official report of the battle of 
Mill Spring has reached Washington, fully confirming 
previous reports. The rout of the enemy was com- 
plete. Their loss was Gen. Zollicoffer and 115 other 
killed and buried, 115 wounded, and 45 prisoners not 
wounded, besides ten guns, about 100 wagons, over 
1,200 horses and mules, from 500 to 1,000 muskets, 
and large quantities of stores, ammunition, &c. Our 
loss was 39 killed and 127 wounded. 


De The funeral of ex-President Tyler took place 
January 2st, and was attended by Jefferson Davis 
and his Cabinet, and by the members of the rebel 
Congress. 


te The Richmond Examiner declares that the 
Union Generals have forever lost immense advantages 
in South Carolina, Western Virginia and Kentucky, 
by failing to push forward boldly in the hour of yic- 
tory. 


T@™~ Senator Wilson thanked God, in the Senate, 
because a Brigadier General, who had ordered a fugi- 
tive slave to be delivered to his master, had not had 
his appointment confirmed by the Senate. The Sena- 
tor intimated that no appointment of a General could 
be confirmed where the General had ordered the re- 
turn of a fugitive slave. 


_ [gr The Governor of Kansas estimates that, dur- 
ing the year 1861, ten thousand white Union refugees, 
from Missouri and Arkansas, came into Kansas, and 
five thousand fugitive slaves, principally from Mis- 
souri. 

MicniGan ror Anotition. The Legislature of 
Michigan has done their State the honor to be the first 
» “ the Federal Government to sweep slavery from the 
and, 

What State Legislature speaks next ? 

Let the State Legislatures be plied with petitions for 
similar action. —Principia. 

lg Whittier’s “Song of the Negro Boaimen” 
strikes us as possessing more of the elements of poetry, 
pathos, and music of rhythm in its verses than almost 
any song which we remember. We are surprised that 
it has not already been set to music. With an appro- 
priate melody, it would fasten itself upon the popular 
heart as few songs have ever done.—Norfolk Journal. 


[tH The Legislature of South Carolina has passed 
an act authorizing a loan of one million of dollars to 
rebuild Charleston. 


Ig The Richmond Examiner says that Governor 
Letcher made a beast of liimself one day last week, 
in going into the House of Delegates in a drunken 
condition, with a segar in his mouth, making himself 


} a spectacle for the whole house, and a butt for the 
jokes of the gallery. 


De The Louisville Journal states that one of the 
cavalry battalions in Hindman’s brigade of rebels, near 
Bowling Green, contains about twenty-five negroes, 
fully armed and equipped. “We have this fact,’ 
adds the Journal, “from the most unquestionable 
authority.” 





MASSACHUSETTS A. 8. SOCIETY. 
Receipts into the Treasury, from Jan. 1 to Feb. 1, 1862. 


Samuel Dyer, to redeem pledge, Jan.. 1862, $5.00 
Alfred Bicknell, ad o 1.00 
Mrs. E. B. Chase, “ May, 1860, 5.00 


Weymouth Female A. 8. 8.,to redeem pledge, Jan., 
1861 25.0 


Wendell Phillips, to redeem one half pledge, Jan., 

1862, 50.00 
Edmund Jackson, to redeem pledge, Jan., 1862, 50.00 
Collections by E. H. Heywood, Neponset, 5.50 
Contributions at Annual Meeting, 471.97 


EDMUND JACKSON, Treasurer. 
Boston, Feb. 1, 1862. 
mainyetecnstinisinids-chtappinbisebeideelibtesins 
fF ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING—SPRINGFIELD.— 
Parker Piuissury will lecture in MUSIC HALL, Spring- 
field, on Sunday evening next, at 7 o'clock. 
Subject—“ Let the Oppressed go free”—the Divine com - 
mand, and only hope of the country. 
ointment aii 
Ie C. H. BRAINARD, Esq., will deliver his lecture, 
“ Life-Pictures at Washiugton,” at Fraternity Hall, cor- 
ner of Province and Bromfield streets, THIS (Friday) 
EVENING, at half-past 7 o'clock. The publio are invited 
to attend. 








ft JOHN S. ROCK, Ese., is expected to lecture on 
“The Colored Man and the War,” in Groveland, to- 
morrow (Saturday) evening and Sunday afternoon anti eve- 
ning, at West Newbury. 


— 


tar E. H. HEYWOOD will speak on “Common Sense ’ 


in 
Hopedale, Sunday, A. M., Feb. 23. 
On “ The War,” in 
Milford, Sunday evening, Feb. 23 
Rock Bottom, Monday ” “ 2. 
East Cambridge, Sunday, os March 2. 





tia” HENRY C. WRIGHT will hold a meeting in Es- 
sex, Sunday, Feb. 16, all day and evening. 





(F EMANCIPATION LEAGUE.—The closing lecture 
will be given at Tremont Temple, on Wednesday evening 
next, by WENDELL PHILLIPS. Single ticket, 25 cents. 





ie MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed to 
695 Washington street, 2d door North of Warren. Par- 
ticular attention paid to Diseases of Women and Children. 
References.—Luther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 





DIED—In East Abington, Jan. 26, Mr. Davip Poot, 
aged 83 years. 

Thus, in the full ripeness of years, hath passed away 
one who enjoyed the high respect and esteem of a large 
circle of friends and relatives, to which he was justly enti- 
tled by natural endowments of a very high order, and a 
strongly marked character, fraught, as a whole, with the 
most forcible influences for good upon all who knew him. 

In former years, Mr. Pool was widely known for his mu- 
sical genius; and his proficiency. in this, his favorite art, 
was evidenced by numerous compositions and publications, 
which, in the estimation of competent judges, soar into the 
highest regions of musical creation. Only a few weeks 
previous to his death, he composed an anthem of the high- 
est order, which was sung at his funeral. Many have 
profited by his labors in this department, to whom his 
name and works were unknown, for it happened to him as 
it has to so many laborers in science and art, to have the 
creations of bis skill frequently stolen from him, without 
credit or reward. 

He was also a man of keen moral sensibilities, and took a 
deep and steadfast interest in the reforms of the day. 
Even the day he died, he requested to have Mr. Garrison’s 
late speech in New York read to him. 

His illness, though not of long duration, was of a very 
distressing character, but was borne by him with unaffected 
cheerfulness and resignation ; and he was sustained to the 
end by a steadfast faith in the immortality of being beyond 
the tomb. He retained the full possession of his faculties 
to the last, and, but a few moments before he ceased to 
breathe, attempted, in feeble accents, the execution of 
some of the solemn and pathetic strains which had so often 
constituted the labor and delight of his life. 

Fortunate are the mourners whose affection is thus 
strengthened and d by respect W. W. 

. — aaa 
JOHN 8. ROCK, 

ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Bosrox,: 
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No.6 Tremont Street, ~ . 
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{Translated for the Liberator from the Boston Pionier of 


Jan. 23.) 


IN MEMORY OF ONE DEAD. 
When, on the snow-spread heights of Alpineland, 


The traveller climbs, with anxious fears o’ertaken; 


No tempest need its voice of thunder send, 

From its light sleep the avalanche to waken : 
Enough the tinkling of a pack-horse bell, 

The starving cry of raven faint and wearied,— 
The first flake loosened in the course, pellmell 

Snow masses follow, towns beneath are buried. 


Brimming the goblet ; add but one drop more, 

It bubbles over, with impatient seeming ; 
Even a rose-leaf proves a load too sore 

For a tired people, and they leave off dreaming. 
Only a shock is needed, to repay 


The martyr’s thousand pains on his tormentor,— 


Only a clod to stand oa, and away 
The wise man stirs the planet from its centre. 


Joux Brown, thou wast the bell that jingled out, 
Thou wast the raven shrieking, hunger-wasted, 
Thou wast the flake that, loosening, led the rout, 
Thou wast the clod whereon Fate’s lever rested. 
Now, down upon the head of Slavery, 
Thunders the avalanche by thee excited, 
Grinding and crushing to the vale, and, free, 


O’er the drones’ grave the work-bee hums delighted. 


A conscious victim, to the holy fray 


Thou marchedst forth, thy faithful twenty taking ; 


Grappledst the foe in such courageous way, 


Their craven souls, old lion! for fright were quaking. 


Two days, the State two whole days heldest thou 
In check before the lightning of thy rifie,— 
That even the shadow of an ancient cow 
Called for a thousand troops her fears to stifle. 


And when a blow had brought thee to the ground, 


And thy last bulwark fell, in fragments shivered, 


No victor’s merey covered thee around, 

Nor from his chivalric assault delivered. 
Captive thou wast, like wild beast in a pit, 

The chains already clanked for thee unheeding, 
Yet came and stabbed thee with his bayonet 

A gallant officer—poor prisoner, bleeding ! 


And as along the wires electric sped 


The unwonted tale, through town and city humming, 


Many a patriot woke as from the dead, 
Eager to greet the hour of Freedom’s coming. 
But who before had raised the loudest cry, 
And of all people most of freedom prated, 
These shouted: Madman! Madman! Crucify! 
Nought by his crazy act is indicated. 


They saw the flake alone, nor ever thought 


That then, even then, the avalanche was falling ; 


They babbled on, until the sword was wrought 


Wherewith strode Justice to her work appalling. 


Laughing they saw thy gallows built, and thee, 
Joun Brown, defying death, upon it dangling, 
And dared to dream, in their simplicity, 


That they all Freedom’s friends with thee were strangling. 


Fools, who, with eyes wide opened, nothing see, 
Nor, ears agape, unto Fate’s footstep hearken ! 
Over their bodies must its progress be, 


So their deluding words none more may darken ! 
Two years have flown, since that time was, away,— 


Ah, bat two seconds in the People’s being !— 
Five hundred thousand stand in arms to-day, 
For the subjection of the South agreeing. 


0, do not think that you can hold them back 
With empty phrases and with compromises ; 
The wheel of Time rolls swiftly on its track, 
And to its perfect course no barrier rises. 
Needs must the avalanche its victims have ; 
Out of its path and save ycu, now or never ! 
Joun Brown aroused it, on it comes, one grave 
May bury Slavery and yourself forever ! 
Monroe, (Mich.) Dec. 1, 1861. 
=> 





From the New York Independent. 


FREE-SONG ON THE POTOMAO. 


DEDICATED TO THE HUTCHINSONS. 


Ha, Tare and Tinse.! will ye stop 
The swelling tide of Freedom’s song, 
Even while the Judgment Hour lets drop 
God's lightning on the towers of wrong ?— 
Forbid the fearless free{who fling 
Their lives on battle’s combing wave 
To hear their Mountain Warblers sing 
Our ransom with the ransomed slave ? 
Bat Truth divine can pass your line 
Without your word and countersign : 
The winds will wing it, 
The birds will sing it, 
The seas will ring it, 





The shouting brooks from the hills will bring it, 
And your shattering connon-peal shall fling it 


Wherever a slave may pine ! 


Sweet songsters of the Granite Hills, 
Birds of the rock and forest oak, 
Wild-bubbling as their own free rills 
Their music, through the cannon-smoke, 
Rained like the skylark’s from her cloud ; 
And might have laid the fiend of Saul, 
But makes your haunting fiend more loud, 
Whose javelin seeks the life of all. 
Unjustly strong, from out your throng 
Ye drive the Flock, but not the Song ! 
The winds will wing it, 
The birds will sing it, 
The seas will ring it, 


The shouting brooks from the hills will bring it, 
And the scream of your roaring shells will fling it 


Wherever the weak bears wrong. 


Not clanging}horns nor rumbling drums 
The tones that deepest thrill the land ; 
The Resurrection Angel comes 
With Freedom's trumpet in her hand! 
Its blast will call the living dead, 
Redeemed, from slavery’s Hadean tomb, 
To find our welcome ; or, instcad, 
Peal the last charge of flying Doom ! 
The hour of Fate will never wait, 
Ye hear its judgment knell too late. 
The winds will wing it, 
The birds will sing it, 
The seas will ring it, 


The shouting brooks from the bills will bring it, 


Ard a nation’s dying groan shall fling it 
Through the shattered prison-gate. 


Once old chivalric Honor reigned, 
And Bards were sacred, e’en to foes ; 
They kept the glory heroes gained, 
And sang high deeds that shamed repose. 
But cheer, my Warblers! fly away 
To sing more clearly in smokeless air ; 
The herald Angels sing to-day, 
Nor ask a tinseled tyrant where. 
From heaven's blue cope the song of hope 
Thrills down the bondman’s dungeon slope ; 
The winds will wing it, 
The birds will sing it, 
The seas will ring it, 


The shouting brooks from the hills will bring it, 


And a rescued nation’s voice shall fling it 
Where the last lone slave may grope. 


Georce 8S. BurLeien. 


_ 


From the Missouri Democrat. 





SI0K AND WOUNDED, AND IN PRISON, 


At our door, foul, unmasked Treason 
Curses, with hot, pestilent breath, 

Urges, with its wild unreason, 
Battle, murder, sudden death ; 


While across the wild Atlantic tyrants smile, and patriots 


true 


Tremble, lest the rolling war-cloud hide the Red, the 


White, the Blue. 
Waste and bare our fields are lying, 
Where once waved the yellow corn : 
Bitter tears our wives are crying— 
Widowed, desolate, forlorn. 


Litile children, gaunt and hungry, cry for unprovided 
bread ; 


Maidens keep dream-trysts with lovers, on the cold field, 
stark and dead. 


Afric, from the lap of Slavery, 
Like a Samson shorn and blind, 
Bound and bleeding—sore with scourging— 
In our prison-house doth grind ; 
And the pillars of our Unron threatening with giant band, 
Cry aloud to God for Freedom—in convulsions of the 
land. 
Visit us, O Lord arisen ! 
Help us, cure us, set us free ; 
Sick and wounded, and in prison, 
Wilt thou hear us—dost thou see ? 
Look not on our wild behavior, Bethlehem’s Star of mildest 
ray— 
Comfort us, thou blessed Savior, ere the coming Christmas 
day! 


St. Louis, Dec. 21. Lity Sr. Jouy. 


“The Giberator. 


THE NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY 
SUBSORIPTION-ANNIVERSARY. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 














The Twenty-Eighth Anti-Slavery Subscription-An- 
niversary was held, as usual, in the Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the evening of January 22d. The travelling 
was bad, and the state of the atmosphere such as to 
take elasticity out of the spirits of men. The condi- 
tion of our unhappy country necessarily filled all re- 
flecting minds with anxiety, ifnot with sadness. But, 
notwithstanding these draw-backs, the hall was very 
full of guests, and the friends of freedom greeted each 
other with sober cheerfulness, exhorting each other 
to faith in these hours of darkness, while the more 
hopeful spoke of the certain approach of morning. 
The State Arms of Virginia, blazoned in bright col- 
ors, with the motto “ Sic Semper Tyrannis,” seemed to 
utter the same prophecy. Liberty, strong in immor- 
tal youth, was pictured there, trampling on a prostrate 
tyrant and broken chains. Under it, stood Brackett’s 
sublime bust of old Joun Brown, and the Germania 
Band played, “ His soul is marching on!” 

We cannot call the occasion a joyful one; for no 
one who loves his country could be joyful in this her 
hour of extreme peril; but it was refreshing and 
strengthening to meet and take counsel together. All 
agreed that we ought not to lay aside our armor be- 
cause troops of such a totally different character had 
taken the field. They will do whatever work God has 
appointed them to do, but they cannot do our work. 
If emancipation comes as a mere “ necessity of war,” 
it will come unsanctified by any considerations of jus- 
tice or humanity toward the victims ofour oppression, 
and the strenuous exertion of moral influence in their 
behalf will still be greatly needed. The question 
anxiously asked of each other by all our guests was, 
“Do you think the war will produce emancipation ?”’ 
The answers were various as the temperaments of in- 








Epw. Dorscu. 


dividuals. Some had strong belief in a happy issue, 
| many hoped, but the feelings of the greater part were 
| best expressed by the inspired minstrel of freedom, 
| our own Whittier :— : 
“« We dare not share the negro’s trust, 
Nor yet his hope deny ; 

We only know that God is just, 

And every wrong shall die.” 

The Ship of State is out on a tempestuous sea, 
drifting through thick fog without captain or pilot. 
If we are dashed to pieces on the breakers, it will not 
be a worse fate than we have deserved; and there is 
comfort in the belief that, even in that case, Yankee 
energy would soon construct a strong and safe life-boat 
from the timbers of the wreck. God did not bring 
the Mayflower here for the comfort and aid of tyrants ; 
of that we may be certain, happen what will. 

Instead of striking against rocks, the Ship of State 
may “drift’’ into the spacious harbor of Universal 
Freedom. If the fog should roll away to reveal that 
sun-lighted vision to our longing eyes, how glorious it 
will seem, after the long and dreary storm! 

Meanwhile, we who have so long been praying and 
working for the deliverance of the enslaved must be 
content to serve the Lord and wait. At every succes- 
sive gathering, we miss from our side some tried and 
faithful friends, who have borne with us the burden 
and heat of the day. Since we last met, Francis 
Jackson has gone from us; a man honest and true, 
| stronger in his moral courage than “an army with 
|banners.” And NatHan Wrnstow, whose large 
|sympathizing heart and generous hand were always 
open to the claims of the oppressed, will be seen among 
us no more. And never again will our meetings be 





TON, sister of our highly gifted, energetic, and perse- 
| vering friend, Mrs. Chapman. Our ranks are indeed 
visibly and rapidly thinning. But our old friends are 
like the Sybil’s Books,—the more that are lost, the 
greater the value of those that remain. Moreover, 
oppressors and their tools can find no cause for exul- 
| tation over the departure of our old moral heroes, for 
| where one passes away, ten new recruits start up to 
carry on the work they had begun. The designs of 
Providence never fail for want of laborers. 

Among the most interesting of the agencies now em- 
| ployed for the redemption of the slave is Mr. Davis, 
, one of the men called “ contrabands,” who has come 
‘among us from Fortress Monroe, and who addressed 

a few words to the audience on this occasion. It is 

interesting to hear this intelligent man tell of his 

earnest longing to read the Bible, of the difficulties he 

had to surmount in the accomplishment of that object, 

and of the peace and joy that filled his heart when he 
_ was able to spell out the words of Jesus. For years, 
| the sad song of these poor “contrabands” has as- 
| cended to the God of the oppressed with its supplica- 
| ting chorus, “Oh let my people go!” From lowly 
| cabins and rude congregations of the ignorant, year 
| after year, this cry of souls in thraldom has arisen in 
‘ tones of plaintive music, and the world heard it not. 
Now, this “Song of the Contrabands”’ is for sale in 
tMe music-stores of Broadway and Washington street. 
The nation hears them now. Let us thank God, and 
| renew our courage, in view of the wondrous changes 
| that have come to pass in these days! 

The financial results of our meeting much surpassed 
our expectations. The contributions were exceed- 
ingly liberal, considering the hard pressure of the times 
and the numerous demands made on the patriotism and 
benevolence of individuals. The amount received 
was $3,900; including in this sum various contribu- 
tions made during the past four or five months in re- 
sponse to the call for advance payments, amounting 
in all to about Eight Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 
We cordially thank our friends, at home and abroad, 
for the efficient aid they have given us. They have 
supplied us with oil, and we willtry to keep our 
“lamps trimmed and burning.” 

We also thank our friends for numerous letters of 
encouragement and sympathy. They were not in- 
tended for publication, but we take the liberty to give 
extracts from a few of them :— 

An extract of a letter from our ever-faithful and 
dear friend, Samvet J. May, will be read with plea- 
sure :-— 





“Syracuse, (N. Y.,) Jan. 18, 1862. 

There are not a few who seem to think that we Aboli- 
tionists proper have done our work; that the loyal States 
have been, or wi!l be, compelled to complete what we be- 
gan; that the stress of circumstances will do for the en- 
slaved what we have been laboring more than thirty years 
to effect. Little do such persons comprehend the nature 
and extent of our undertaking. The breaking of their 
ebains, their deliverance from slavery, is but a small part of 
what is to be dove for four millions of people who have 
been all their lives, and whose parents, grand-parents and 
progenitors for many generations were subjected to the de- 
teriorating influences of the worst kinds of oppression and 
bondage. When they shall be set free, much, very much 
must needs be done to protect, to guide them, and to help 
them to become what, as the children of our Heavenly 
Father, we know they are capable of being. 

It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to keep up our or- 
ganization, to maintain unimpaired our moral instrumen 
talities; that when the enslaved in our coun 





refreshed by the beautiful presence of Lucta Wes- | 


ple,’ the Jews, who crucified his Son. 


The following words of “lofty cheer” came to re- 


assure our faith and our purpose, and were very wel- 
come :— 


“ 





, Jan. 20, 1862. 
Respectep Lapies,—Having been honored with your 
invitation to attend a pleasant meeting on the evening of 


the 22d, at which I cannot be present, I am moved to sey 
afew words from a heart thankful to the noble band of 
women, who have so zealously and so unselfishly labored 


for a down-cast race for many years, as to have drawn upon 
themselves respect from the world. 

As I read over your names in the newspaper, and found 
there thirty-four, I wondered if you had designed it pur- 
posely, as representing the thirty-four States, once in Union, 
according to the Constitution. I see by the names on your 
invitation, you have added one more ; so I suppose you 
were not willing each to be a representative of a State. 
Probably no one desired to personate South Carolina, or 
Alabama, or Mississippi. 

As I have sat in my office, revolving over the events of 
the last year, and have asked, ‘ What is to be done?’ I 
could find no answer to the question. I was rejoiced to 
‘ring out the Old Year, and ring in the New,’ for I feel 
certain that, ere another year shall come, you, ladies, will 
have seen the sure reward of your endeavors. It shall 
come! Aye, that for which you have prayed and labored 
so long—the freedom of millions—shall come! Many of 
you have seen pass away the companions who stood by you 
while on earth. Their spirits have ascended to a higher 
sphere, but they are permitted to see this day from their 
blest abode. They hover about you on this Anniversary. 
As, one by one, you shall rise to meet these glorified spirits, 
you with them shall look down on emancipated America ! 
And as these millions of the freed shall also go up, to- 
gether you will sing praises to the good God, the Father of 
all, while you hear the voice of His dear Son, saying, ‘In 
as much as you did it unto these, my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.’ : 

What is to be done? Much isto be done! The true 
glory of America is just dawning. The black cloud is re- 
ceding, and the morning light is breaking on us. When 
four millions of men, women and children have passed 
safely through the Red Sea, and are made free, what shall 
be done for them? Then our country is to prove how great 
it can be. Then will open a mission such as no former 
philanthropist has witnessed, as our daughters, sisters and 
mothers shall take the poor trodden-down ones, to teach 
them that they are human beings. All these millions must 
be educated. Yes, they have to sit on the primary benches, 
as our little ones now do, that they may learn to read! 
Save up your cast-off school books of all kinds, ye families 
of the land! Let depots be established to which they may 
be sent, to be distributed to the ignorant. There will be 
missionary ground for all whe will work. 

Will you not inaugurate such a mission? So, hereafter, 
shall America and the whole world bless you, as they see that 
our country has fulfilled its destiny, and bas truly become 
the asylum of the oppressed, ‘ the land of the free.’ 

With sincere respect, 


The following, from Judge Gate of Montreal, can- 
not be abridged, and is given entire :— 


“ MontREAL, Jan. 17, 1862. 

Mrs. L. Marra Cattp: My Dear Madam,—I have faith 
in the principles of freedom and in the effects of righteous- 
ness. He must be indeed devoid of feeling who is not sensi- 
ble of the influence of an association of women moved by 
no other motives than love of their fellow-creatures. May 
their memories live forever ! 

With every wish to be present at your Anniversary, my 
health constrains me to content myself with sending my 
contribution. 

Since my last slight tribute, civil war has broken out, 
and the Government of the United States appears wrong- 
fully averse to banish slavery from amongst them. I had 
once hoped that I might live to: ee slavery and polygamy, 
(otherwise called Mormonism,) now exiled from every other 
Christian country, no longer prevailing in the United 
States ; but that hope, like others, seems now becoming 
more distant. 

I have now to trouble you once again, to add to the funds 
of the Anti-Slavery Society the amount of the enclosed 
draft, drawn by the Bank of Montreal on the Merchants’ 
Bank of Boston, for one hundred dollars, which I have 
endorsed in your favor. 

I remain, with the sincerest respect and best wishes, 

Your Obedient Servant, 
SAMUEL GALE.” 


From Western New York, come to us these in- 
structive and warning words :— 


‘To our best vision, the Abolitionist must direct and 
guide this struggle, that it may bring the most valued re- 
sults to ail, with the least possible shedding of precious 
blood. And to preserve our hearth-stones and altars, to 
redeem the outraged and long-suffering slave, to conserve 
the spirit and genius of truly free institutions, we must up- 
root, at once and forever, the poisonous tree that has cast 
its baleful shadow over us, and dropped its ‘apples of dis- 
cord’ in our midst. To avert anarchy, and, in the event of 
the success of this rebellion, to prevent the establishment 


| of a despotism for white and black in the rebellious States, 
| we are warned by the most discerning, that Government 


should now enact Emancipation as the only salvation and 
the only justice. I pray you, let us continue to exalt our 
glorious standard and hold up our beacon-lights, that our 
rulers may see the right path and guide the nation therein, 
to safety, righteousnessand honor. Let us not falter, then, 
but strive to direct the moral power, the governmental 
policy, the military force, and the pecuniary resources of 
our beloved country to this accomplishment, to 
‘Convert the men who waver now, and pause 
Between their love of self and human kind.’” 


The following is from Epwarp Harris, Esq., of 
Rhode Island :— 


“ Wooysockert, Jan. 15, 1862. 
Laptes,—I thank you for your kind invitation to be 
present at the Subscription Anniversary, on the evening of 
the 22d instant. It gives me great satisfaction to see so 
many good names attached to this greatest of good causes— 
‘Human Rights.’ It would, I assure you, give me much 


pleasure to be with you on that occasion, but circumstances 


beyond my control prevent. It makes me feel sad to see 
so many of the pioneers of humanity drop away, one after 
another, before the consummation of their wishes can*be 
realized ; but I am hopeful when I see your names in the 
work. . . . There is need yet to work, work, and work on. 
I remain, yours, against all oppression, 
EDWARD HARRIS.” 


A lady in New Hampshire, long a true-hearted 
friend of the cause, thus writes :— 


‘‘ How deplorable it will be, if this nation shall fail to 
perform the simple act of justice, to acknowledge and pro- 
tect the colored man as born to the same inalienable rights 
as ourselves? Since slavery is the acknowledged cause of 
our national trouble, and its poisonous and corrupting 
power is now so palpable that it cannot be denied, even by 
those who thought the Union proof against all storms, 
what will be the measure and weight of our guilt, if now 
this Government refuses to let the people go? For our 
warning and instruction, we have not only the history of 
the ancient Egyptians, but of God's ‘ancient covenant peo- 
} Of him the Egyp- 
tians had no knowledge ; but we accept him as our Re- 
deemer ; we hang all our hopes of salvation on him; and 
if we persist in treading down the poor and needy, and re- 
fuse to set at liberty them that are bound, ours will be the 
double guilt of re-crucifying him, in the midst of all the 
light and civilization of the nineteenth century, as he is 
presented to us in the person of the down-trodden and de- 
spised ; and he tells us it will be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah than for such. We will hope and pray that 
this may not be; that the Anti-Slavery friends will con 
tinue to press on, urge the claims of Truth and Right, not- 
withstanding the want of right action in the Government. 
If Government fails in its duty to liberate the enslaved 
and protect the weak, Infinite Wisdom is rich in resources 
to crush or remove the wrong, and in some other way to 
crown your labors with success.” 


The excellent letter received from the Rev. Epw1x 
Cuapman of Bristol, England, is one for which he 
has our sincerest thanks. We give the following ex- 
tract :— 


“ Brrstox, Noy. 27, 1861. 
Dear Mapau,—In reply to your circular, I have the 
pleasure of enclosing a check for five pounds,—the sum 
which, for some years past, I have had the honor of pay- 
ing in aid of your great enterprize, the emancipation of 
the slave,—through our dear friend Mrs. Follen first, lately 
through the Bristol and Clifton Anti-Slavery association. 
I am aot sorry, however, to come into direct communication 


fwith you and our other friends, whose names are so fa- 


miliartome. * * * 

Every day I anxiously wonder what events are passing 
iu the States—what for freedom, what against? How near 
does the deliverance of the oppressed and down-trodden 
approach? Is the battle for the enslaved to be now fought 
out to the end, by the force of circumstances and the grow- 
ing perception of the people of the North that secession is 
the genuine frvit of the cankered tree of slavery? Or, is 
it to be put off for an indeterminate period by compromise 
to which the last number of the Anti-Slavery! Standard 
which has reached me seems to point as a not unlikely or 
undesired policy of your Government, hampered alike by 
its platform and by the mixed feelings of your people with 
regard to emancipation? My hope is, that Lincoln and his 
Cabinet may be driven from their ultimately untenable 
position, midway between freedom and slavery, by a per- 
ception of the impossibility of concluding a stable peace 
with the Southern States—separated or re-united—while 
the cruel and ‘unholy institution separates them in heart 
and soul from all other civilized peoples. 

God grant that Garrison, W. Phillips, and all the noble 
band who bave so long striven to undo the heavy burdens 
and to let the oppressed go free, may be spared to see the 
end of their glorious and bloodless warfare, and the tri- 
umph of their righteous cause, even though it come throu 
less pure hands than theirs, and in ways which bring grief, 
distress, almost despair, into so many homes. 

Pray excuse the length at which I have written, and be- 
lieve me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
EDWIN CHAPMAN. 
Mrs. L. M. Carp, A. &. Office, Boston, U. 8.” 


To the several Anti-Slavery families and friends in 
Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, Weymouth, Hingham, 
Plymouth, Kingston,- Lynn, Lexington, Concord, 
Salem, Newburyport, and Leicester, in this State, 





and Brovklyn, Connecticut, whose liberal care ena- 


bled us to spread the tables whereby the hospitalities 
of the Cause might be extended to its friends, and 
especially to those from a distance, our grateful ac- 
knowledgments, for the Cause’s sake, are rendered. 
They will not desire a more particular recognition. 
Messrs. Yerrinton & Garrison will please accept 
our thanks for their contribution of valuable printing. 
To Mr. Joxes, Superintendent of the Music Hall, 
and to his assistants, our thanks are due and are given 
for their efficient and gratuitous aid in our prepara- 
rations, and during the evening of the meeting. 
To Mr. Josuva B. Sairn and his corps of expe- 
rienced men, who took the entire charge of the tables, 
spread with the free donations of the friends of the 
Cause, and who gave us their time and indispensable 
services without charge, out of their regard for the 
great Cause which we are all laboring to serve, we 
feel that especial thanks are due, and we beg them to 
believe that their labor of love is highly appreciated 
by us. 
To Mr. Levit Wuartcomn, who for many years has 
rendered us valuable and gratuitous services, as door- 
keeper, we unitedly offer our sincere thanks. 
And to the friends of Emancipation and of Free- 
dom everywhere, we offer the assurance of our warm- 
est sympathies and the pledge of our continued la- 
bors. 
For the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Committee, 
L. MARIA CHILD. 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST 

OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 


NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY ANNIVERSARY. 





Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, $200.00 
Miss Mary G. Chapman, 50.00 
Miss Anne Warren Weston, 20.00 
Mrs. Mary May, 100.00 
Miss Henrietta Sargent, 20.00 
Mrs. Louisa Loring, 25.00 
Mrs. Helen Eliza Garrison, 10.00 
Mrs. Anna Shaw Greene, 200.00 
Mrs. Theodore Parker, 15.00 
Mrs. Evelina A. Smith, 5.00 
Mes. Sarah Russell May, 5.00 

. Eliza Apthorp, 5.00 
Mrs. Von Arnim, 5.00 
Miss Mary Willey, 1.00 
Mrs. Sarah J. Nowell, 10.00 
Mrs. Ann R. Bramhall, 5.00 
Mrs. Katherine E. Farnum, 1.00 
Miss Sarah H. Cowing, 2.00 
Miss Mary Jane Parkman, 5.00 
Miss Georgina Otis, 6.00 


David Lee Child, and L. Maria Child, 10.00 
Mrs. Ann T. G. Phillips, 100.00 
Hon. Gerrit Smith and daughter, 
Rev. Dr. Francis, Cambridge, 5.00 


Hon. John G. Palfrey, 5.00 
Charles Follen, Esq., 200.00 
Rev. Samuel J. May, Syracuse, N. Y., 10.00 
Miss Hannah Robie, 20.00 
Samuel E. Sewall, Esq., 10.00 
Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, 10.00 


Hon. Samuel Gale, Montreal, Canada, 100.00 
Samuel May, Esq., 100.00 


Miss C. Putnam, Peterboro’, N. H., 10.00 
Miss Mary P. Payson, “ " 5.00 
Mrs. Mary M. Brooks, Concord, 10.00 
Mrs. Robert C. Waterston, 5.00 
Rev. R. C. Waterston, 5.00 
Frank B. Sanborn, Esq., 6.00 


Marcus Spring, Perth Amboy, N.J., 20.00 


S. B. Stebbins, Esq., 20.00 
Mrs. E. Stebbins, 10.00 
A. A. Burrage, Esq., 20.00 


Edward Harris, Esq., Woonsocket, R. I., 10.00 
Francis W. Bird, Esq., 5.00 
Mrs. Samuel G. Howe, 3.00 
Henry Willis, Battle Creek, Michigan, 2.00 


Benjamin Snow, Jr., Fitchburg, 10.00 
Mrs. Margaret P. Snow, “ 10.00 
John C. Haynes, Esq., 10.00 
Mrs. Lucinda Otis, 20.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Win. Ashby, Newburyp’t, 10.00 
6. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Sparrell, 00 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 10.00 
Wm. L. Garrison, Jr., Lynn, 5.00 
George T. Garrison, 5.00 
Wendell P. Garrison, 5.00 
Francis J. Garrison, 2.50 


Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Draper, Hopedale, 100.00 
W. W. and M. A. Dutcher, ¢ 60.00 


Mr. and Mrs. William I. Bowditch, 50.00 
William E. Coffin, Esq., 10.00 
William Dall, Esq., 10.00 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, 10.00 
George S. Winslow, Esq., 80.00 
Rev. J. M. Manning, 5.00 
Frank Cabot, Esq., 8.00 
William L. Foster, Esq., Milton, 20.00 
James N. Buffum, Lynn, 80.00 
Perley King, Esq., South Danvers, 25.00 
James Edward Oliver, Lynn, 10.00 
D B. and A. B. Morey, Malden, 10.00 


J. B. Swasey, Esq., Roxbury, 5.00 
E S. Aldrich, Providence, R. L., 

W. Gibbons Hopper, New York City, 
Alvan and Nancy L. Howes, Barnstable, 10.00 
Miss Jane Alexander, Jamaica Plain, 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs.«E. H. Magill, “ s 
Mrs. L. H. Bowker, Hopkinton, 5.00 
Mrs. Charlotte Austin Joy, 
Mrs. Martha Smith, Plainfield, Conn., 25.00 
Miss M. De Peyster, Staten Isi’d, N. Y., 10.00 
Miss Caroline F. Putnam, 1.00 


Miss Sallie Holley, 1.25 
Mrs. Sophia L. Little, Newport, R.I., 2.00 
Misses Andrews, Newburyport, 5.00 
Misses Bradford, Duxbury, 10.00 
Misses Ireson, Lynn, 8.00 
Miss Anna Alley, Freeport, Me., 5.00 


Mary C. Shannon, Newton Corner, 2.00 


Miss Rebekah M. Northey, Salem, 8.00 
Mrs. Richard Clap, Dorchester, 10.00 
Miss Catherine Clapp, “ 2.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Clapp, Dorchester, 5.00 
Mr. F. F. Weis, 2 8.00 


Miss Harriet Carlton, * 2.00 
Mrs. Lucretia Reed, ” 5.00 
Mrs. S. E. B. Channing, 8.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Thaxter, Hingham, 5.00 
s 2. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elias Richards, Weymouth, 5.00 
Ezekiel and Alice Thacher, Barnstable, 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Ober, 10.00 
Charles E. Hodges, Esq., 3.00 





Barthold Schlesinger, Esq., 10.00 
J. B. Pierce, Esq., Lynn, 5.00 
Mrs. M. J. Tilden, 5.00 
C. B. Le Baron, New York, 5.00 
N. and A. S. White, Concord, N.H., 20.00 
Rev. P. Fisk, 20.00 
Dr. Daniel Mann, Painesville, Ohio, 5.00 
Miss Dora Neill, New York City, 20.00 
Samuel May, Jr., 20.00 
John J. May, Esq., Dorchester, 10.00 
Mrs. Caroline S. May, “ 5.00 
Fred. W. G. May, Esq., “ 5.00 
Mrs. Martha R. May, “ 5.00 
Mrs. Mary G. White, 3.00 
A. W. M., $5.00, A. M., $2.00, 7.00 
Miss Elizabeth Sargent, 1.00 
Mrs. Caroline R. Putnam, Salem, 5.00 
E. T. Putnam, ” 1.00 
E. B. Mundruca, Esgq., 1.00 
Mr. and Mrs. James Wetdildnie, Vt. 2.00 
Dr. Jarvis Lewis, Waltham, 5.00 
Miss Nancy Lewis, “ 1.00 
Miss Maria Cowing, Weymouth, 1.00 
Miss Jane Danforth, Dorchester, 1.00 
Miss H. L. Brown, a. 1.00 
Mrs. Anne L. Gwynne, 1.00 
Miss Anne E. Morrill, 5.00 
Miss H. Augusta Wilson, 1.00 
Mrs. J. C. Nichols, 2.00 
Two Friends, $5 each, 10.00 
Rev. J. Scott, Sudbury, 1.00 
P. Brainerd Cogswell, Concord, N. H., 5.00 
Fall River Anti-Slavery Sewing Circle, 

by J. M. Aldrich, 25.00 
Mrs. Hamilton Willis, 5.00 
Estus Lamb, Blackstone, 2.00 
Mrs. M. Jenckes “ 1.00 
Mrs. C. Comstock, “ 1.00 
Mrs. Nancy B. Hill, “ 1.00 
Moses Farnum 4 1.00 
William Kelley, “ 1.00 
Other friends in Blackstone, 2.10 
Mrs. Dr. D. Thayer, 10.00 


Miss Percy Scarborough, 00 
Parker and Sarah H. Pillsbury, 6.00 
Charles K. and E. C. Whipple, 5.00 
Rev. Edwin Thompson, 1.00 
Mrs. Joel W. Lewis, 1.00 
Mrs. Sarah Chamberlain, 1.00 
Mrs. Mary J. Silloway, 1.00 
Miss Wiggin, 1.09 
Miss Mellicent Jarvis, 8.00 
Nathaniel Barney, Nantucket, 20.00 
Mrs. James M. Robbins, 15.00 
Miss Mary S. McFarland, 20.00 * 
Miss Sophia S. McFarland, 20.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hall, Jr., 10.00 
Henry G. Denny, Esq., 10.00 
Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, Roxbury, 6.00 
John R. Manley, Esq., 5.00 
Misses R. A. and M. Goddard, 8.00 
Mrs. Littlehale, 4.00 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 8.00 
Miss M. F. Littiehale, 5.00 
Mrs. Lydia L. Walker, Leominster, 3.00 





M. de T 


Mrs. Theodore Simmons, 
B. S. Lockwood, M. D., 
A. J. Fuller, M. D., 
Thomas W. Ripley, 
Ephraim Willey, Jr., 
George M. Rogers, 

J. G. Dodge, West Cambridge, 
Custom House officer, 

C. Henry Adams, 

Mrs. Hannah Castell, 
Miss Louise Wellington, 
Leslia M. A. Knox, 

J. P. Coburn, 

S. H. Lewis, 


Mrs. B. Newell, 50c., Mrs. Freeman, 50c., 
J.8., 33,—M. M. R., 81,—J. A. N., $1, 


F. Burnham, 
James Hall, 
Charles W. Tyler, 
Mrs. L. A. Stevens, 
A. M. Piper, 

J. Russell, 

George F. Woodman, Esq., 

W. W. Churchill, Esq., 

William Bassett, Lynn, 

William Bassett, Jr., “ 

Mr. William G. 8S. Keene, Lynn, 
Friend in Lynn, 

Mrs. E. H. Payson, 

G. C. Hickok, 

John Warren, 

E. H. Heywood, 

Mrs. Harriet Jacobs, Moodna, N. Y., 
Friend in New York City, 

Dr. O. Martin, Worcester, . 

Abram Folsom, Esq., 

George W. Simonds, Esq., 

H. Wellington, Roxbury, 

Cornelius Wellington, 

W. P. Atkinson, Esq., Cambridge, 
John H. Stephenson, Esq., 

C. H. Codman, Esq., 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Southwick, 
Judith Hathaway, 

Two Friends, 

Miss Crane, 

Amicus, 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvanus Smith, 

Dr. W. 8S. Brown, 

Samuel Barrett, Concord, 

Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell, Medford, 
Isaac H. Marshall, Hampstead, N. H., 
John Wilson, Jr., 
J.J. Locke, 
John E. Robinson, 
Sarah L. Willis, 


Mary H. Hallowell, " e 
Mary S. Anthony, 6: ye 
Susan B. Anthony, < * 
James Campbell, es 
Sarah D. Fish, es “ 
Mary B. F. Curtis, " “ 
Ann Pound, os “s 
Elizabeth Smith, “ “ 
A Friend, “ as 
C. A. F. and G. B. Stebbins, “ 5: 
Charles T. Beach, East Otto, “ 
. Mrs. Mary H. Devine, Genoa, - 
Slocum Howland, Sherwoods, _ 
Miss Emily Howland, “ “ 


Isaac Jacobs, King’s Ferry, “ 
Matthias Hutchinson, “ * * 
James A. Burr, Ludlowville “ 
F. D. Ormsby, " ad 


Mrs. M. K. Hubbard, “ « 
Benjamin Joy, 25 oe 
Nelson Parsons, es “ 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Lord, “ " 
Rev. J. W. Pratt, 2: a 


Mrs. S. R. Howland, Union Springs, “ 


Mrs. Sophia Hoskins, “‘ 
Griffith M. Cooper, Williamson, N. Y 
Mrs. James G. Birney, 


Rochester, N. Y., 


SL ad had do od 
SSSSSSESS 


pope te 
Sse 


5.00 


10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 
10.00 
1.00 
2.00 


» 1.00 


2.00 


Mrs.Judge Cleveland,Coventry Falls, Vt.,1.00 
Charlotte L. Hill, West Gouldsboro, Me. 1.00 


Mrs. Ann F. Greeley, Ellsworth, Me., 
Mrs. Alice B. Baxter, Jonesville,Mich. 


1.00 
, 1.00 


Friends in Brooklyn, Ct., by Mrs. Whit- 


comb, 
Mrs. J. M. Hall, West Killingly, Ct., 
Mrs. Morrill, Concord, N. H., 
T. B. Drew, Kingston, 
Miss Adeline Whiton, Hingham, 


5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
2.00 


Moses and Hannah Sawyer, Weare. N.H., 3 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Merrill, Danvers- 


port, 
Maria S. Page, Danversport, 
E. F. Burnham, So. Danvers, 
E. G. Lucas, 
Moses Wright, Georgetown, 
George W. Stevens, 
Mrs. Lucinda Jameson, 
Philip A. Chase, 
P. Wicksell, 
C. H. Estabrook, 
Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska, 
M. J Zakrzewska, 
Mrs. J. M. Bacon, 
Josephine Bacon, 
M. A. Bacon, 
Mrs. B. F. Danforth, 
Jonathan Buffum, Lynn, 
Thomas B. Rice, 
Robert Adams, Fall River, 
Benjamin Chase, Auburn, N, H., 


Mrs. Clarissa G. Olds, Hampton, N. H., 3.00 


Mrs. William Tuttle, Salem, 
Mrs. Sarah Hayward, “ 
Josiah Hayward, Esq., “ 
Josiah Hayward, Jr., 

Robert R. Crosby, 

Augustus Haskell, 

John Winslow, 

Mrs. H. 8. Denham, 

Mrs. Scarlet, 

Samuel L. Young, 

Mrs. A. R. F. Mann, New York, 
John T. Hilton, Brighton, 
W. D. Scrimgeour, Andover, 
Richard Hinchcliffe, 4 
John Hill, a 
Miss Haliburton, Cambridge, 


Mrs. E. H. Partridge, Jewett City, Ct. 


Mrs, Mary Guild, 

G. W. Stetson, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ansorge, 

Miss Young, 

Miss Carrie Otis, 

Miss Elizabeth Howard, 

Mrs. James A. Waite, Hubbardston, 
Eliab Wight, Esq., Bellingham, 
Isaac W. Roberts, Danversport, 
Miss Sarah Clay, Lowell, 

Henry Abbot, ze 

S. D. Chandler, East Cambridge, 
B. F. Hutchinson, Milford, N. H., 
A. Twitchell, 

Misses A. A. and M. Brigham, 

M. W. Stetson, Hanover, 


Friends in Leominster, by Mrs. F. H. D. 


E. R. Brown, Elmwood, Illinois, 
Miss Wilson, 

John J. Smith, 

N. L. Perkins, 

J. H. Sterling, 

“ Friends,” in various sums, 
Cash, by M. Willey, and others, 
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BIZESSE 


Mrs Coburn 50c, Mrs. J.Wright 50c, Lu- 
cretia M. Wright 10, E. E. Wright 
25, Mrs. Pinder 25, David Wilson 50, 
J. C. Dunlop 50, H. Jones 25, Miss 


Hemmenway 25, 


W. Johnson 50, 


C. P. Taylor 50, Mrs. Logan 50, Miss 
Lawton 50, Miss Nichols 25, Mrs. 
W. B. Earle 50, Mrs. E. A. Parsh- 


ley 25, Mrs. Williams 25. 


EUROPEAN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mrs. Reid, London, 
Miss Sturch, “ 
Friends in Pertu, Scotland, by Mr. D. Mor- 


ton, 
Rev. Edwin Chapman, Bristol, 
Friends in Bristor, by Mrs. Stephens, 
Friends in Botton, by Miss Whitelegge, 
Anti-Slavery Society in MancHesTeER, 
Anti-Slavery Society in Warrincton, by 


Mrs. Robson, 


Collections by Mrs. Thorpe, 

Mrs. Harriet Martineau, 
Mrs."George Martineau, 

Mrs. Henry Turner, 

Miss Jane Ashby, Tenterden, Kent, 
Leeps Anti-Slavery Association, 
Joseph Lupton, Esq., Leeds, 

W. Armistead, - 


Wm. Scofield, - 
Mrs. Coxon, a 
Mrs. Buckton, *: 
Mrs. J. W. Read, be 
Miss H. Lupton, North Wales, 
B. Smith, Thirsk, 


Destin Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society—for 


circulation of the Standard, 


Richard D. Webb, Esq., Dublin, 
James H. Webb, Esq _ 


” 


Mrs. Allen, a 
James Haughton, Fsq., es 
S. Wilfred Haughton, « 
Mrs. A. Haughton, “ 
Mr. JohnG. Richardson, “ 
Mr. Samuel Haughton, bad 
Miss Haughton, “ 


Miss Mary Haughton, ad 
Mrs. WN. we. “ 


? 


Miss Kennedy, “ 
Mrs. Palmer, Wate’ 
Friends 


rford, 
in Bexrast, Ireland, 
ourgueneff, Paris 


£20 


— 
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“ o . 
The friends, both at home and abroad, are earn = 
ly entreated toinform us, not only of any mere % 
cal errors in the above list, but especial!) of om: 
as such information helps to recover in cas 7. x 
if such there be, lost on the way. sy h 
tion may be sent to Rev. Samuel May, J 
ington street, Boston. , 


PIETY WITHOUT RELIGioy. 


Capt. Fifield, whose vessel was taken ¢) 
by the privateer “Jeflerson Davis,” ang y) 
kept prisoner on board that craft for a day or “ee 
that they had regular morning prayers.’ ‘ 
very possibly, devout in their prayers, 
but not religious. The brigands of Italy. pes 4 


t sums 
inforry 
‘ 


T, 221 Wags 


'e other day 


e Vj 
5 a - : their devotior 

sincere ; it is merely piety without religion Wali. 
Scott in “Quentin Durward,” describes yh, 2" 
psychological phenomenon in the case of Loyic XI 
of France, who prayed fervently to the Virgip ¢..— 





cess in one little crime he was about to comm); Pte 
ising her, if she let him succeed, it should \ we 
This is another case of piety without reliy 
J. F. Clarke. 

There is plenty of this sort of piety North as yey 
South.. One of the reasons why our country has 
come so depraved is that the clergy and the ¢ 
cultivate piety as the main thing, with comparatiy 
small regard for religion. The clergy abuse anq ner 
vert their office of teaching to such an extent «,, 


he las 


L—} 


ure 


nine out of every ten church members SUPPose pier 
and religion to be perfectly synonymous words. Wy 
young people (or old ones) begin to feel the desip, 
being religious, they go for instruction to the person 
popularly reputed to be the best teachers, namely 4 
clergy, and these give them instruction in piety und ' 
the name of religion. Following this instruction ine 
short time they join the church, erroneously takin 
for granted that that institution will hel; ‘th aha 
the right practice of religion, just as they erroneoydy 
took for granted that their minister would give 4 
the right theory of it. Thus they grow up under fay 
instruction, all the while supposing themselyes , 
lightened and truly religious, and really believing th» 
the party to which they belong—the parity wh 

| Sabbath-keeping, attendance on prayer-mvetings, , 
distribution of tracts the best tokens of reliyious «4 
acter—are the salt of the earth and the light of ; 
world. 


Mak 





| . 
| praised to the skies as a shining example of piety,) re 


| fused to sign a petition against the Fugitive Slave Lav, 


j 


What is religion? 
An ancient apostle gave us a formal definition of j 


jas follows: “ Pure religion and undefiled before 6 
| (even the Father,) is this: to visit the fatherless y 
| widows in their affiiction, and to keep himself unspo 


| ted from the world.” 
The Master of that apostle gave his idea of it in thes 





| expressions: “ He that keepeth my commandment 
he it is that loveth me.”’—“ He that doeth the will » 
my Father in heaven, the same is my brother.”~ 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the thing 


that I say?” 
A modern apostle, in substance following these tw 


| 
| has said—" Religion is voluntary OBEDIENCE to the 
| will of God. ” 
| The piety which is so much in vogue in the church 
| es alike of our Northern and Southern States, is anat 
| tempt to cultivate a sentimental love for God, without 
| that obedience, that doing of the things commanded by 
| Him, which is insisted on as essential in all three of 
| the definitions above quoted. Thus the church peopk 
| have formed the habit of giving slight consideration 
| and regard to the natural, instinctive feeling of + 
| If an unpopular duty is to be done, something that 
| will bring trouble and odium upon a man, while it is not 
demanded by the usages and traditions of the church, the 
church-member will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun 
| dred, refuse to « and the consideration that it is 
| right thing and a n.ayul thing (even if, in discussion 


| will have no more weight with the church-member, 


| than with the swearer or the drunkard, to induce him 
| todo it. A clergyman of this sort (since dead, and 


which I carried to him, saying by way of explanation 
—“‘Tam a law-abiding man” ! 


| The lives of this class of men are controlled main 


ly by the “ traditions of the elders.” Thus it happens 
that our churches have been, up to the time of the r 
| bellion, the main bulwark of slavery ; and their mem 
| bers are among the last to favor the turning of the war 
| against slavery. To the Northern clergy and churc! 
| members, the Southern clergy and church-memben 
| are still Christian brethren, because they are still pious 
' ‘ . ; 
| The fact that they do all manner of atrocious wicked 
| ness does not discredit their piety, as long as they 
| keep up their Sabbaths and prayer-meetings. Ani 
| this sort of piety, in the eyes of the church people, « 
| religion, is Christianity ! 
The particular incident which has given rise t 

| these reflections is a passage in the Vermont Chron 

a strong partisan of piety, but a desperate opposer of 
| Anti-Slavery. It is speaking of the testimony of ir 
| Spurgeon respecting the feeling of those classes of the 
| British people with which he is most familiar, in regard 
| to our President's policy of putting down the rebellion 
| without interfering with slavery. 
| #8 , . . 
| Writing to the Watchman and Reflector of this city :— 
| “Ispeak whatI do know, when I say that our publ 
| sympathy with your government is clean gone, not only 
| with the higher classes, but more thorouglily and com 
| pletely with our people. Our populace toa man have cess 
ed to respect the truckling policy which controls you 
and I believe they would speak far more harshly of you 
than the richer classes care to do. It is no one’s bust 
ness here which of you conquers, so long as slavery 
is not at issue. ‘That was the key to the British heart 
—it has been discarded, and we remain unmoved, if not 
indignant spectators of a pointless, purposeless war 
My whole heart and soul wished you God speed, ut 
til, like all the rest who looked on at your awtul game, 
with an ocean between us to cool the passions, I sa¥ 
clearly that only extreme peril would compel your 
| leaders to proclaim liberty to to the captives. 

| The comment of the Vermont Chronicle is— 

| “Alas! poor, deluded Mr. Spurgeon! Ineffably nar- 
| row !” 

And it proceeds— 

“ Well;—even if Mr. Spurgeon were right as to all 
the people of England (which we do not believe,) yet, 
with the fielp of God, we could go through the trial 
alone.” 

“ With the help of God”! This is the assumption 
| 


Mr. Spurgeon says 











| that the church and the clergy are always sanctimoni- 
| ously taking for granted. ‘These bodies, however cor 
rupt, however active upholders of slavery, are still 


| pious ! Night and day, morning, noon and evening 


they are uplifting their hands and crying “ Lor 1! 
Lord!” Is He not necessarily on their side? Will 
He not help them asa matter of course, first to put 
down the rebellion, and then to reéstablish all loyal 
slaveholders in their Constitutional rights? The Pres- 
ident is a firm ally of the church. He upholds Con 
stitutional slaveholding as they do; he is a pious man, 
and, before leaving Egypt for Washington, he asked 
the prayers of the pious for his success. They have 
ever since been praying for him. Must he not nece* 
sarily succeed? Will not so many repetitions of 
“Lord! Lord!” be certain to bring the Lord’s help! 

It may be well for these people to remember that 
righteousness is at least as important a thing as piety, 
towards securing the favor of God. They have D0 
hearkened to Him in “ proclaiming liberty ;" and 00 
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| He has proclaimed a liberty for them “to the sword.” 
| How soon pestilence and famine may follow after, He 
| only knows. 
| wish to avert these judgments, ani to bring the war 
| that is now afflicting us to a close, they had better mx 


But if the pious upholders of slavery 


with their prayers at least an equal amount of repent 
ance and reformation.—c. K. w. 


——7, 


- The Life and Letters of — 
CAPTAIN JOHN BROW), 


7 HO was Executed at Charlestown, Virginia, Decem- 
\ ber 2, 1859, for an Armed Attack upon America® 
Slavery : with Notices of some of his Confederates. Edited 
by Ricaarp D. Wees.—This very valuable and interesting 
work, which has met with a most favorable reception ab 
ready sale in England, has been carefully prepared by on 
of the most intelligent and experienced friends of America 
in the old world. For sale at the Anti-Slavery Office '? 
Boston, 221 Washington street, Room No. 6. Also in nape 
York, at No. 5 Beekman street ; and in Philadelphia, 4 
No. 106 North Tenth street. 





| he finds himself obliged verbally to admit it to be such) 
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